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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


E cannot but regard Mr. BLAINE’s open letter to the President as 

a bad blunder. Weare not far from agreement with the ex-Sec- 
retary in most of his positions. We think the change made by Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN in regard to the proposed congress displays a signal 
weakness. But we do not see that Mr. BLAINE has done a morsel of 
good by adopting this mode of procedure. Had he remonstrated 
privately with President ARTHUR, using still stronger terms than those 
of the public letter, no one would have complained. All who knew of 
it would have felt that Mr. BLaine cared more for the public interests 
at stake than for his own standing as a politician. But this public 
criticism, couched in the form of a remonstrance, only puts obstacles in 
the way of the President’s doing anything to carry out the original 
plan of a continental congress of the American Governments. Besides, 
such a letter as this is open to the charge of violating that official con- 
fidence which should exist between the President and the members 
of his Cabinet. A statesman who retires from the Cabinet must do 
so with his lips sealed as to all that he learned through his membership 
in it. He is the last man who can be permitted to indulge in public 
criticism of the President, on the basis of the knowledge he acquired 
confidentially. We know that this rule lays an ex-Secretary open to 
very discreditable attacks and misrepresentations. But he will lose 
nothing with the American people by saying that he will observe the 
rule of confidential intercourse, whoever else may break it. Some 
sensational disp2tches from Washington promise us ‘‘ astounding dis- 
closures ’’ from Mr. BLAINE, with regard to these matters. For his 
own sake, and for that of the country, we hope that these promises are 
without any authorization from him. 





@ 
THE main point of Mr. BLaINne’s letter we think to be well taken. 


Mr. ARTHUR has sent out an invitation to the American Governments to 
meet for conference on the public relations of the States of this conti- 
nent. His Secretary of State prepares a paper of instructions fora 
special envoy, in which he throws cold water over the proposal to hold 
such a conference. Mr. TRESCcOTT is told not to return from the scene 
of belligerency by way of Buenos Ayres and Brazil. Mr. BLaine had 
instructed him to do so in the interest of the conference. Mr. FrE- 
LINGHUYSEN forbids him to do so, on the ground that such a conference 
would be a measure of very doubtful utility, as it would be sure to ex- 
cite the jealousies of the European Governments. The invitations to the 
conference are already out. Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN knew this when he 
accepted the place he fills. He took that place with the responsibility 
of this measure attached to it. And then he gives to the world a paper 
of instructions which convey very plainly the hope that it never will 
meet. CHARLES LEVER once said, in Blackwood’s Magazine, that the 
one strong point in American diplomacy was its dogged persistency, 
which made up for its want of the graces and amenities which generally 
attend this kind of intercourse. Mr. BLAINE has already shown the 
world that we have not yet acquired the latter; Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN 
hastens to assure it that. we have unlearned the former. By and by, the 
organs of the Administration will hasten to say: ‘‘ We told you so!”’ 
when these South American Governments decline the invitation to the 
congress. How could any self-respecting country accept the invita- 
tion, after reading this postscript to it from the present Secretary of 
State ? 





FRom the manner of Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN’S comment, we proceed 
to its matter. We have no hesitation in characterizing it as an insult 
to the American people and to the people of the wholecontinent. We 
cannot have a congress of the American powers, because the powers of 





Europe will not like it; they will resent their own exclusion from it. 
It is quite true that they hold such congresses whenever they please, 
without asking anybody in America to attend. Quite true that such 
meetings are not an exceptional and transitory expedient, but are the 
formal representation of an established state system of Europe, in which 
each power has its recognized weight. Quite true that just such an 
emergency exists at this moment as would lead to a congress in Europe. 
Quite true that the last European congress met to secure for a beaten 
nation just such a relaxation of the demands of the victor as this pro- 
posed congress might have secured for Peru. But, then, Europe is 
different from America. We are not strong enough to mind our own 
affairs and bid her mind hers. We have to consult her good pleasure 
before we dare to ask our neighbors to meet and have a talk over our 
common interests. This, then, is the sort of Stalwart policy we are to 
have from this Stalwart Administration. Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN is inex- 
plicable, unless his cue is to discredit and undoall that Mr. Biarne did. 
Meanwhile, Mr. ARTHUR, what of that solemn pledge to carry out Mr. 
GaRFIELD’s ideas of public policy ? 





OnE of Mr. GARFIELD’s ideas was to use the proposed congress to 
bring the South American States into closer commercial relations with 
us. These States are chiefly agricultural. They have little taste for 
manufactures, and no immediate purpose to establish them. Fora long 
time to come, they will depend on foreign countries for their supply of 
tools and implements. At present, Great Britain sells them whatever 
they buy. She sells them great quantities of goods in lines in which 
we are beginning to supply her colonies, ours being better than hers in 
form and quality, and therefore cheaper in reality, if not so in the 
price-lists. We buy from these South American countries great quantities 
of coffee and other articles, but have to pay a yearly balance of over fifty- 
five million dollars to them. It is easy to see why. Our coffee comes 
to New York in English steamships, which carry manufactures from 
Liverpool to Rio Janeiro, coffee from Rio Janeiro to New York, and 
wheat from New York to Liverpool. They never stop at an American 
port on their way out ; they only call on us in going home. Asacon- 
sequence, our trade with South America is altogether one-sided. The 
commodities we take from them are paid for, not with our own, but 
with English commodities, and for these we pay with the food exported 
to England. In fact, until we take the steps which England and 
France took for the creation of a mercantile marine, we shall be, as at 
present, confined to such exports of manufactures as we can make to 
countries amply engaged in manufacturing, and shut out from exports 
to those which are chiefly agricultural, and therefore the best market 
for manufactures. 





Mr. SHERMAN’S funding bill has passed the Senate in a much better 
shape than that in which he introduced it. It amounts now to an offer 
that, if the holders of two hundred millions of continued bonds will take 
three per cent., instead of three and one-half, the Treasury will call in the 
other continued bonds before making any call for these two hundred 
millions. The worth of the offer depends a good deal upon the rate 
at which the Government will go forward with the redemption of the 
national debt. If there is to be a great reduction of the internal reve- 
nue duties, then these two hundred millions may have a good many years 
to run before redemption ; if there be no reduction, and we are to go 
on paying one hundred millions a year, then their term will be a brief 
one,—which is one more proof that legislation on Government revenue 
should have preceded legislation on funding. 

A few Senators went a little out of their way to censure Mr. WIn- 
DoM for continuing these bonds at three and one half per cent. without 
any specific authority in the law for so doing. Mr. Winpom and his 
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friends seemed to think it sufficient reply to ask if his critics proposed 
to pay the two and one half per cent. of difference to the bond-holders. 
He forgets that there was another alternative before the Administration at 
the time. It was to call an extra session for the passage of a proper 
funding law. The Senate met for nominations exclusively,—the personal 
side of public affairs,—and the personalities of the session ended with 
Mr. GarFIELD’s murder. Had the House met also, Mr. WinpDoM 
would have avoided the setting of a bad and dangerous precedent, and 
Mr. GARFIELD might have been alive to-day. 





THE apportionment measure evidently is to be a trial of strength be- 
tween the big States and the little ones. Whichever can rally most 
support from States of intermediate size, who have nothing to lose and 
nothing to gain from either plan, will carry the day. We still believe 
that the new plan is one of substantial justice. The Constitution gives 
an undue representation to the small States in one branch of Congress. 
It does so in compliance with notions of State dignity ahd sovereignty 
which belonged to the colonial era, but have lost meaning with the 
lapse of every decade of our history, and have become almost meaning- 
less since the war. The old plan of apportionment aggravated the in- 
equality by increasing still further the representation of the small States 
at the expense of the greater. As large States grow up in the West, 
the day draws near when a revision of the Constitution will change 
radically the basis of representation in the Senate. The small States 
only hasten its approach by resistance to a more equal distribution in 
the House. It would be better for them to accept now what they 
regard as not quite fair, than to force this question of their proper 
representation on the attention of the country. 





THE House has passed a bill disqualifying polygamists from sitting 
in Congress. We are glad of this, not so much as a contribution to 
the suppression of the practice, as a refutation of a slander which some 
unscrupulous newspapers have put into circulation. It was said that the 
Mormons had taken the trouble to look into the personal record of 
every member of both branches of Congress, and that the passage of 
any measure inimical to them would be prevented by threats of the ex- 
posure of worse things than polygamy. ‘There are people cynical 
enough to believe Congress so bad in its morals as to have reason to 
fear such an exposure. We give no credence to this. Such a threat 
would have been far more powerful thirty or forty years ago, when a 


woman correspondent did ruin an eminent statesman by describing some’ 


of his extra-marital relations. But the character of both Houses has 
been greatly improved since that time. 





A House committee at last reports a bill for the establishment of post- 
office savings-banks. It seems to be in good shape, as might be expected 
from the long years spent in its incubation. It is to be hoped that 
the gentlemen who reported it mean to give their best energies to secur- 
ing its passage. It is not a measure which ought to evoke partisan or 
sectional opposition of any sort. It infringes on no great interest; it 
touches no party platform. It is demanded by the most enlightened 
philanthropy of the country, and the reasons for its passage are fully as 
urgent as for that of Mr. Locan’s bill to distribute vaccine matter 
gratuitously. Our Government has lagged too long behind others in 
the matter of furnishing the poorer classes with a place for the safe de- 
posit of their savings. : 





THE Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representatives 
voted on Tuesday afternoon, eight to five, to report to the House a bill 
providing for the appointment of a commission to consider and report 
upon the revision of the tariff. The eight votes in the affirmative were 
those of Messrs. KELLEY, Kasson, MCKINLEY, HuBBELL, HASKELL and 
ERRETT, Republicans, and RANDALL and SPEER, Democrats. The 
negative votes were given by Messrs. DuNWELL and RussELL, Repub- 
licans, and Tucker, CARLISLE and Morrison, Democrats. The bill is 
called a substitute for the Kasson Bill; but it differs from the latter 
only in omitting any reference to the subject of internal revenue taxa- 
tion. It provides for ‘‘ nine commissioners from civil life,’’ and requires 
them to make to Congress a final report not later than the first Monday 








of December next. So short a time as this, unless the bill could be 
immediately passed, will, it must be feared, make it difficult to obtain 
the service on the commission of really busy men,—and those who are 
not busy are not likely to be of any great value to it. The New York 
correspondent of the Philadelphia Zedger, writing on Monday, says 
that there is an evident withdrawal of the Free Trade opposition to the 
plan of a commission, and that parties ‘‘ who are in some measure en- 
titled to speak for that school of economists ’’ have asked the Demo- 
cratic Representatives from that city to give it their support. It is 
pleasant to observe this evidence of a decline of the theory that the 
friends of Protection could not possibly desire a commission, except as 
a trick to gain time and prevent changes in the tariff. Perhaps it has 
come about by remembering that the State of New York some years 
ago approached the business of revising her tax laws by appointing a 
commission to consider and report upon it, one of the commissioners 
being Mr. Davip A. WELLs. 


TuE big Massachusetts petition for the reform of the civil service is 
encouraging, not only as showing that there is no decline of public in- 
terest in the matter, but also that its advocates are learning to put for- 
ward their proposals for reform in a more sensible and practical shape. 
The petition, like the declaration of principles issued recently by the 
Pennsylvania branch of the Association, demands both competitive 
examinations of candidates and permanence in the tenure of office. 
Until very recently, the advocates of this reform were disposed to rest 
their case upon the former proposal alone. All that was needed was to 
secure appointments in this fashion ; everything else was to take care of 
itself. In support of this, they pointed to the effects of the reform in 
the United Kingdom ; whereas, the English system rested upon perma- 
nent tenure, and no good results could have been secured without 
it. We still feel but little confidence in the examination part of the 
programme; but we regard permanence in tenure as so important that 
we are ready to support any plan of reform which will secure it. If 
this petition and the Philadelphia declaration represent the views of the 
whole body of Civil Service Reformers, and if they are ready to resist 
all separation of the two proposals, then the time has come to close 
ranks and march solidly to the support of the measure, as now formu- 
lated. 





In the matter of appointmenss, it is due to the President to say that 
the story which was extensively circulated two or three months ago, 
that he had resolved not to give places to women, is shown to have been 
untrue. Almost immediately after the statement was made, there were 
several nominations to,the Senate of women for post-office duty, and 
others have been sent in, from time to time, since. In Pennsylvania, 
within the present week, we remark that at least one woman has been 
thus appointed. The story originally declared that the alleged deter- 
mination not to appoint women was on account of a purpose on the part 
of the President to waste no offices on persons who had not political 
influence. This imputation was gross, and, as it appears, unfounded. 





Tue Riddleberger Bill has passed the Virginia Legislature. The 
Readjusters, with the active support of the New York Zimes and the 
Boston Advertiser, have carried the State and carried out the platform 
on which they conducted their canvass of it. Meanwhile, Zhe Zimes 
seems to have grown sick of its bargain. Speaking of the prospect of 
a similar movement in North Carolina, where the so-called ‘‘ poor 
whites ’’ seem ready to unite with the negroes in forming a beautiful 
new party, it says: ‘‘ The time is ripe for a combination against Bour- 
bonism in the old North State; but it ought not to be made upon any 
basis which does not give to the Republican party, as such, and under 
its own name and leadership, the influence, power and substantial re- 
ward and encouragement to which its numbers entitle it.’”, When General 
WickxHamM said as much of Virginia last summer, Zhe Zimes had 
nothing but censure for him. Then it was: ‘‘Anything to break up the 
‘solid South’ !’’? Now Zhe Zimes discovers that there is no Republican 
party in Virginia, that the men who worked for its perpetuation have 
been discredited and disheartened, and that their political ruin has 
given the State into the hands of a repudiating faction of Democrats, 
who keep ‘‘ the influence, power and substantial reward and encour- 
agement ’’ to themselves. Perhaps, in the course of time, it will make 
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the farther discovery that it has been laboring to break up the ‘‘ solid 
South’’ into something much worse than a “solid South ;”’ viz., a 
successful alliance of white and black ignorance and recklessness—with 
no national or properly political opinions,—against the better class of 
white men in the South. 





THE scandalous misappropriation of the State fund (thirty thousand 
dollars a year), in its continued payment to the so-called ‘‘ college ’’ 
in Centre County, begins to attract some attention on the part of the 
press. It should, however, be explicitly understood by anyone who is 
inclined to demahd a reform of this abuse, that there are serious 
complications and difficulties inthe way. A real ‘‘ investigation ’’ into 
the subject would disclose, of course, the simple fact that the money 
continues to be paid over, and that the ‘‘ college ’’ amounts to nothing. 
This is the fact, and the only way to dispose of it is to ignore or conceal 
it. But the committee of the Legislature, raised upon the motion of 
the ‘‘ college ’’ people last winter, headed by their attorney, a resident 
of their county, and constituted according to their suggestions by 
the Speakers of the two Houses of the Legislature, will, if it in- 
vestigate at all, report nothing material to the main issue. It 
is too much to expect from it a plain and candid statement of the 
case. Beyond this, however, there is the political interest of General 
BEAVER, which is involved in the matter. He, being now an aspirant 


for the Governorship, is, unfortunately, also president of the board of: 


trustees of the ‘‘college.’’ It is his personal and political influence 
which has again and again saved the concern from complete collapse, 
and retained for it the continued payment of the State fund. A year 
ago, a resolution passed the House at Harrisburg, by a large majority, to 
discontinue the payment; but when it reached the Senate General 
BEAVER had just been presented as a candidate for United States Sena- 
tor. It could not, therefore, be considered without involving his 
political interests, and so it was laid aside, until, under the necessity of 
some action, the committee of investigation was proposed by the “ col- 
lege’’ itself. This situation recurs. General BEAVER is, to all intents 
and purposes, the ‘‘ college.’’ ‘To expose its worthlessness would be to 
interfere with his Governorship canvass. No such exposure, therefore, 
need now be anticipated, and the fund will continue to be misappro- 
priated, as heretofore, under the protection of the personal and political 
influence which prevents any reform of the abuse. 





WE find the full report of Judge KeLtey’s lecture before the 
Brooklyn Revenue Reform Club in the last number of Zhe American 
Protectionist. Mr. KELLEy seems to be renewing his youth. Able as 
were his speeches when he was far from being, as now, the oldest mem- 
ber of the House, we remember none of his that surpass this in vigor 
and in interest. If Professor Perry finds the lecture pleasant reading, 
then he must be a person of peculiar constitution, mentally. As we 
have said several times, the Free Traders are always weak on history. 
But one could hardly have expected a gentleman who had given so 
many years to the study of these questions, to tell an audience that we 
had an import duty upon tea and coffee from the very foundation of the 
Government until the Protectionists repealed it; that Mr. KELLEy on 
that occasion raised a cry for ‘‘a free breakfast-table ;’’ that the Eng- 
lish tariff has but seven articles specified as dutiable, and could be 
written on one hand ; that the Bessemer steel-makers sent a memorial, 
marked ‘‘ confidential,’’ to the House Committee of Ways and Means 
in 1870, and that the American owners of the Bessemer patents exclude 
others from making steel on the same terms as themselves. It is quite 
likely that such stories as these pass for facts with a great many devotees 
of the ‘‘science based on assumptions,’’ besides Professor Perry. At 
any rate, Mr. KELLEy has done a good service by putting a stop to their 
circulation, in so far as his word can travel. We hope to see this address 
issued in pamphlet form. 





In the case of GuITEAU, the only new thing since our last issue 
is that which to the assassin is of the highest importance. On Satur- 
day, Judge Cox, after overruling the motion for a new trial, pro- 
nounced the sentence of the law, and fixed the last day of June as the 
time of its execution. There will be, probably, an effort made by Mr. 
SCOVILLE to procure a reversal of Judge Cox’s decision from the court 





in banc ; but there seems little reason to apprehend that there can be 
much more of this unpleasant proceeding, in any shape, except that 
which will close the scene. It is an episode to be forgotten in its de- 
tails as soon as possible ; only the main facts—conviction and punish- ° 
ment,—are entitled to remembrance. 





THE annual session of the British Parliament began on Tuesday. 
The Queen’s speech covered just the ground which was anticipated. 
It indicates that the chief business of the session will be English, and 
not Irish. The first measure of importance will be the organization of 
local self-government for the English counties and, the readjustment of 
taxation for their relief. Heretofore, the counties have been governed 
by boards of magistrates selected from among the nobility and gentry. 
The people who paid most of the taxes are excluded by this aristocratic 
arrangement from having any voice in their outlay, and the manage- 
ment of county affairs has been far from satisfactory. Mr. GLADSTONE 
means to supersede these bodies of magnates by elective councils, simi- 
lar to those which govern the English towns. We do not know, as 
yet, whether he means to invest them with a discretion as regards new 
public works, which the town councils have not received as yet, but 
which both need to obviate the necessity of constant and expensive 
recourse to Parliament. He does propose to relieve them of a part 
of their local taxation by grants from the imperial treasury,—a measure 
suggested, no doubt, by the relief given to the local governments of 
Germany a few years ago. Only national government can raise indi- 
rect taxes. Asaconsequence, local government everywhere is more 
burdensome to the people than national. It is only America, with an 
overflowing national treasury, that devises every way to reduce and 
dispose of her revenue, rather than divide it among the States and their 
subdivisions. 





On Ireland the Queen’s speech makes just the announcement which 
was expected. Ireland is like the American school-boy who was too 
sick to go to school, but not sick enough to keep him from going 
a-fishing. The country is too disorderly to permit of the release of her 
Members of Parliament, but not disorderly enough to require any more 
legislation at present, when England: and Scotland need so much. 
Besides, it may be thought that the imprisonment of the Land League 
members enables a closer devotion of attention to other affairs than 
would be possible if they were in the House. Of this, however, we are 
not so sure. The irrepressible Mr. Biccar, the inventor of ‘‘ obstruc- 
tion,’”’ and the finest master of the art, is in his place, and very fine or 
very peremptory will be the strategy which will force him to be quiet 
when he wants to speak. Of course, the c/éture will do it; but Mr. 
Biccar and Lord CHURCHILL have both to be heard several times before 
the c/éture becomes the rule of the House. 

We think Mr. GLapsTONE was both discourteous and unwise in re- 
fusing the reference of the case of the imprisoned Members to a select 
committee. The arrest of a number of Members isa very serious busi- 
ness at any time, and the House owes it to itself to ascertain exactly 
the reason of their detention. Had they been English Members, the 
committee would.have been voted as a matter of course. Are the Irish 
to be blamed for saying that there is one rule for England and another 
for Ireland? The refusal of a committee looks like a desire to suppress 
discussion, of which the Irishmen will make use elsewhere. And, last 
of all, the appointment of the committee would have taken the busi- 
ness out of the House, in which it will come up, otherwise, every day 
of the session. 





Mr. GLADSTONE’s anxiety to save Nottingham from the loss of rep- 
resentation he has inflicted on Cork and several other Irish constituencies, 
has not met with success. The House will not allow Mr. BRADLAUGH 
to take the oath, even though he declares it will be binding on his con- 
science. It is hard to say which is the farther wrong,—he in making 
the offer, or they in refusing it. As Mr. GLADsTONE will not make it a 
distinct party issue, Mr. BRADLAUGH cannot take his seat while this 
Parliament lasts. 





THE Queen’s speech announces that the negotiations for a commer- 
cial treaty with France have not yet closed. That is the most encour- 
aging thing that can be said about them. Like the dying WeBsTER, they 
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*‘still live.’’ Just before M. Gambetta decided to resign, he and his 
colleagues adopted an ultimatum which they meant to offer England. 
The new Ministry have adopted that ultimatum as their own. We 
. infer from the despatch that the terms of this ultimatum were published 
at the time by its authors. But we see no evidence that these terms 
have been received in England with any satisfaction. ‘The English will 
not accept any kind of a treaty on the ‘‘half a loaf’’ principle. They 
declare that they will not negotiate a retrograde treaty. This declara- 
tion is not to be interpreted too strictly. They will get none which is 
not less favorable to Free Trade than that of 1860,—none which is not 
more protective to French industries. But they have a notion as to the 
least they will take ; and whether the French ultimatum goes far enough 
in concessions is still unknown. 


THE recent financial disturbances had even more of a religious com- 
plexion than might be inferred from the statement that the Union Gén- 
érale was in the hands of the Clerical party. For a long time before 
it broke, it, with the help of other companies and firms, was waging a 
war upon the Jewish brokers and speculators. At first, the Christians 
had decidedly the best of it. The loss of some Jewish firms was esti- 
mated at ten millions of francs, and a few were completely ruined. In 
the long run, the scales turned, and these zealous Christians got a worse 
handling than had their Hebrew friends. We may now look for a 
Judenhetze on a small scale in France. A newspaper called LZ’ And- 
juif was started in Paris on New Year’s Day. ‘The failure of the Union 
Générale will help it to influence. 





THE Russian Government’s reply to the remonstrances against the 
cruelties inflicted by the mobs upon the Jews of Russia, is much more 
to the point than might have been expected. Instead of simply re- 
minding these foreigners that they are meddling with what is not their 
affair, it shows by the figures that it has not been inactive in the work 
of prevention and punishment.. Thousands of the rioters are in prison, 
awaiting a trial, while a good number have been convicted and pun- 
ished. It is to be remembered that such outbreaks of mob violence, 
occurring without notice, and scattered over a great area of territory, 
are by no means easy of suppression. Yet more might be done to pre- 
vent them, if the Jews were armed for their own defence and well- 
disposed citizens were called upon to organize and arm for the 
enforcement of the law. 


THE CASE OF CHILI. 

N a South American newspaper we find the full text of the note 
I forwarded by the Chilian Secretary for Foreign Affairs to for- 
eign Governments, and designed to remove various misapprehen- 
sions which are believed to exist. It is a very interesting and 
clever paper, and, although necessarily a piece of special pleading, 
it is not impossible to read between the lines the whole story of 
the disagreement between the republic and her two neighbors to 
the north. 

The two points of chief interest in the controversy this paper 
undertakes to cover, are the pretences upon which the war was be- 
gun and the means which have been taken to end it. 

The war arose out of a state of things which neither party should 
have allowed to exist, unless it were meant to lead onto war. The 
citizens of Chili, having more money and more enterprise than their 
neighbors, began to work the nitrate deposits in Bolivia and Peru. 
Citizens who make investments of this kind in foreign countries 
should be left to do so under the general protection of the laws of 
those countries. They should be required to take all the risks of their 
investments, and no business wrongs they suffer should be more 
than a reason for strong representations in their behalf. This is 
the rule which was broken in the invasion of Mexico. It has been 
broken again in the erection of a joint French and English protec- 
torate over Egypt, for the benefit of the owners of Egyptian bonds. 
It is strictly observed in the treatment meted out to the European 
owners of Turkish bonds, Peruvian bonds, and the bonds of a dozen 
other bankrupt and repudiating nationalities. So far as Peru was 





concerned, no especial protection was guaranteed to Chilian citizens. 
In the case of those who were working the nitrate deposits of Anto- 
fogasta, a treaty was made with Bolivia to guarantee their posses- 
sion. That treaty was a blunder, out of which the war grew. 


To understand the outbreak, however, it is necessary to go 
much farther back,—to the time when nitrate deposits were of 
no importance and guano deposits were of fie greatest import- 
ance. The discoveries of guano in Peru proved almost as ruinous 
to the republic as did the gold and silver mines of the colonial 
period. They brought in a large revenue to the State. This en- 
couraged a policy of public extravagance and official peculation 
which corrupted the country and plunged it into debt. Peru owes 
two hundred and fifty million dollars. She has no credit anywhere 
now. Her irredeemable paper money is depreciated to a point 
which surpasses the depreciation of our own Continental currency. 
And by 1873 the guano deposits were becoming exhausted. Evi- 
dently, the time was come for turning a sharp corner in the admin- 
istration of Peruvian finances. Her rulers looked around for some 
resource to enable them to go on as they had been doing. The 
control of the nitrate deposits, whose value for agricultural pur- 
poses had been discovered, seemed the most likely way of getting 
a substitute for guano. All the deposits then worked lay in Peru 
and Bolivia; but nearly all were in Chilian hands. So far as 
her own territory was concerned, the control was easily secured. 
It was a simple matter of confiscating the works and making nitrate 
a Government monopoly, as guano had been. It was done. The 
next step was to secure those in Bolivia. It never has been very 
difficult for Peruvians to manage the rulers of Bolivia. They have 
a better command of money for purposes of corruption. The 
nitrate beds lay on the strip of Bolivia’s sea-coast sundered by 
great mountain-ranges from the country itself, and in a territory 
not even used by Bolivians to get access to the Pacific. At Peru- 
vian instigation, they first put a duty on the export of the nitrate, in 
defiance of the treaty. When Chili protested, Bolivia confiscated 
the works, and conveyed them to Peru, under cover of a sale to 
Mr. Metcs, the American contractor. Then Chili landed an army 


| on the Bolivian coast,and the war began. At first, Peru proposed 


to mediate as a neutral, but was rejected because it was known that 
she had formed a treaty of alliance with Bolivia and had instigated 
the war. 


The result of the war everybody now knows. The whole of 
the Bolivian district which contains the deposits, and more than 
the whole of the corresponding district of Peru, is in the hands of 
their enemies. The regular President of Peru fled the country. 
General PreroLa, who assumed the authority of a dictatorship, has 
no treasury, no civil service, almost no army, and maintains himself 
by plundering the native villages. Senor CALDERON, recognized 
for a time by the Chilians as President of Peru, is a prisoner in 
Santiago, because, as soon as he grew strong enough to have an 
opinion of his own, he began to bid for popular favor by opposing 
the cessions of territory to the Chilians which he had professed to. 
favor. And America steps forward once more to act as a neutra 
friend of both parties in the interests of peace. 

Chili’s case is easily stated: ‘We were forced into a war in 
which both right and victory were on our side. We have waged it 
with great cost, as well as with great success. Our enemy is no 
longer able to resist. We are entitled to an indemnity. Money 
we cannot get. No one will lend Peru or Bolivia a dollar. We 
must take land instead. We ask the land which lies between the 
Sierras and the sea, from our own boundaries northward to the 
Camerone River, a distance of about three hundred and twenty 
English miles. That territory is mostly fiscal property. In taking 
it, we should not dispossess either Bolivians or Peruvians ; for it 
contains very few of either. It has a mixed population of Chilians, 
Europeans, and some natives, who are thriving under our rule as 
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never before. We have thrown it open to private enterprise, in- 
stead of following the Peruvian fashion, and making its mineral 
deposits a Government monopoly. Its possession will give us a 
scientific military frontier, and prevent the renewal of the war.” 

The objections to the demand are sufficiently serious. Chili 
makes her appeal in this manifesto to right and reason, and declines 
to put her case on the footing of simple power, as do most of her 
American apologists. She wants to be regarded as a civilized 
nation, governing her action by those rules of public morality and 
law which are accepted by all such nations. They pay her the 
poor compliment of assuming that possession dispenses her from 
the need of appearing before the tribunal of the world’s judgment. 
At that tribunal we urge our demurrer. 


.1. Public morality recognizes no right of conquest,—no right of 
the strongest to seize on the possessions of a weaker neighbor. It 
holds that every country has the right to existence and to its own 
national boundaries. Otherwise, every year would witness trials of 
strength between neighbors for the possession of border-districts,— 
a result prevented as much by the public opinion of the world as 
by the risk and cost involved in adopting it. Otherwise, Holland, 
Belgium and Switzerland would disappear from the map of Europe. 
It is quite true that this rule has been set at defiance in the par- 
tition of Poland, the annexation of Schleswig, and the Austrification 
of Bosnia and Herzegoviana. But none of these cases are closed 
yet. The stamp of legitimacy has not been set to any of them. 
The injured party may bring them into court any day by insurrec- 
tion, and in so doing they will receive the full support of that great 
tribunal to which Chili is making her appeal. 

2. Chili has a right toa war indemnity in money. She has a 
rignt to some material guarantee for its payment, if it be not paid 
down at once. She might fairly claim to occupy the territory in 
dispute as her security for payment. If, as she declares, Peru and 
Bolivia never can raise the money she ought to demand, this will 
convert her occupation into a virtual ownership, like that in which 
England owns the Orkney Islands, which were pledged to her by 
Denmark in 1468, and never redeemed. But in any case she 
should give Peru credit for the annual difference between the cost 
of administration and the revenue from royalty on minerals and 
from other sources. Inthis way, the country might pay itself back 
into Peruvian possession. 

3. Chili has deserved the reprobation of mankind by her treat- 
ment of Seftor CALDERON. We say this on her own presentation 
of the case. She accepted himas President of Peru. She admits 
that he was on the way to become such in reality, by displacing 
General PreroLa in the regards of the people. So far as human 
judgment can go, he was the one hope of rescuing the country 
from the clutch of the banditti rulers, whom this note depicts with 
sarcastic eloquence. In the view of public law and morality, such 
a result is the most important to be achieved at this moment in 
that latitude. It should have been so to Chili as well as to the 
rest of mankind. Instead of that, the Chilians arrested him on the 
ground that he had become less favorable to their own views in 
the matter of cessions of territory. He had begun to rely too much 
upon the somewhat extravagant professions of our American Min- 
ister to Peru, and to think we would interpose, vz e¢ armis, to save 
Peru from the consequences of her own madness in provoking the 
war. The Chilian note laughs at the absurdity of such expecta- 
tions. Why did she not wait until Sefior CALDERON had learned their 
absurdity by experience, and had grown more sober in his pre- 
tension? He, the recognized president of a sister republic, and the 
best hope of her people for the termination of anarchy, was arrested, 
not because of any real danger to Chili, but in a spirit of military 
insolence and aggression. The Chilian note avoids very naturally 
all mention of the existence*of a military party among themselves, 
which demands the complete subjugation and annexation of the 





republic they have defeated. That party regarded the recognition 
of Sefior CALDERON with indignation. It is to their influence that 
his arrest is to be traced. 

We hope that Mr. Trescotr will succeed in bringing the 
Chilian Government to see upon what terms they can retain the 
respect of mankind by a just moderation in the use of victory. 
He has a difficult task; but no country will have a better right to 
rejoice in his success than Chili herself. 








BRONZE MEDALS AND BRAZEN REMEMBRANCES. 

F bronze were not substantially the same thing as brass, its ap- 
| propriateness as the material for the medals which the Chicago 
Convention Stalwarts have awarded themselves would be more 
disputable. Happily, bronze is brass,—or but little removed from 
it. The service rendered by those who are about to be thus self- 
decorated was one which brass duly typifies. 

It has now been two years since a certain distinguished Repub- 
lican of New York, another distinguished Republican of Pennsyl- 
vania, and a third of Illinois, decided to nominate and elect to the 
Presidency of the United States a fourth distinguished Republican, 
who, as they believed, would so discharge the duties of the place, 
after they had elected him, as to command their approval and suf- 
ficiently compensate them for their trouble and expense. This 
was a noteworthy undertaking. It marked the year 1880, in which, 
as the Census officers presently ascertained, the United States had 
reached a population of fifty millions, as an extraordinary epoch, 
in which it was conceived to be possible, and even reasonable, 
for three influential persons to dictate the bestowal of the Presidency, 
and to so bestow it as to make themselvesa triumvirate controlling 
the exercise of its functions. Such a possibility, or-any nearly re- 
sembling it, had certainly never before existed; it was reserved 
for 1880, with the twenty-fourth election of a President, by fifty 
millions of people, to present the spectacle. 

In behalf of the purpose thus formed, methods were used of a 
strictly appropriate character. They embodied a simple plan of 
construction. Those States of the South which, though they en- 
joyed equal representation in the national convention, and so 
formed nearly half of the body in making the nomination, were so 
fully controlled by another and adverse party that they were not 
expected by anyone to give the candidate of the convention a 
single electoral vote, were counted upon by the three builders as 
the broad base of their structure. Upon it they designed to place 
the votes of three Northern States,—the three, with one exception, 
of the greatest population, and which had the largest delegations 
in the convention. It was well known that in all these States a 
great part of the Republican voters earnestly condemned the 
scheme. It was, indeed, perfectly well known that in at least two 
of these States it could not obtain the support of half the members 
of the party. The distinguished Republican leader of Pennsyl- 
vania and his distinguished associate of Illinois went forward in the 
work tc which they had pledged each other, encountering protests 
at every step, and knowing that they could not succeed, except by 
violating the preferences and outraging the convictions of the great 
majority of their fellow Republicans. Yet they did go forward. 
No certainty of the disapproval of their plan by the people re- 
strained them. It accorded with their temper, with the methods 
by which they had previously succeeded, and with their theories 
of political action. The reward of success seemed great. To rule 
the new nation, at the close of its first century under the Constitu- 
tion, by the forms of a Presidential system, but in the reality of a 
triumviral control, was such a prospect as appeared to them to 
justify the trampling under foot of every vestige of partisan comity 
and every substantial form of popular rights. 

Such a plan, so devised and so pushed forward, had at Chicago 
the support of three hundred and six delegates. Some of these 
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delegates were thus serving in a cause which their own characters 
well befitted; some others of them deserved that their country 
should not have found them thus unpatriotically engaged. Of the 
latter class were those who had clouded their perception of public 
duty by devotion to a personal leadership, and who, forgetting what 
they owed to the common welfare, permitted themselves to aid 
a movement to strip the people of their rights; in the former 
class were those who had formally enrolled themselves as mer- 
cenaries, and who served, without political scruple or private con- 
science, those leaders whom they regarded as surest to distribute, 
after a battle, the greatest proportion of spoils to those who had 
fought in it. 

That the plan failed, is historical. Three hundred and six sup- 
ported it; but three hundred and seventy-nine were needed for its 
success,—in the convention. Amid the execrations of those whose 
rights it was meant to override, the authors of the scheme beheld 
themselves beaten. They had not carried their point. They had 
not even nominated, much less elected,a President. But they have 
bethought themselves of a solace for their disappointment. They 
have resolved to commemorate for themselves the effort they made. 
They have cast in enduring metal the record of their assault upon 
the system of free government. And hence the three hundred 
and six medals of bronze! 

Who are they that thus decorate themselves? In the State of 
Pennsylvania, some thirty or more who were delegates. They hold 
a wide variety of positions. One sits in the Senate of the United 
States, and one occupies a cell in the prison of Philadelphia County. 
Many are in office, and most of those who are not already there are 
calling for admission. One has just been appointed to a position 
in the service of the Internal Revenue Bureau; another was elected 
in November Treasurer of the Commonwealth; a third goes to 
Washington as a commissioner of railroads; and still others are 
of that class whose incumbency of office has no breaks or intervals. 
On the other hand, those who are yet in private life press forward 
with almost united front to escape from it. They furnish candi- 
dates for a wide range of places. The Governorship attracts one, a 
revenue collectorship another, and a post-office a third: 

Nearly two years these medals have been in preparation. Had 
they been struck in the white heat of chagrin, their existence would 
be less remarkable. But they are produced in cold metal. They 


commemorate at this distance of timea political undertaking which’ 


with each day has incurred greater and more confirmed public re- 
proach, and which ought to have become every day more unpleas- 
ant of remembrance to those who engaged in it. That it should be 
declared by them, in coolness of blood, an act worthy of remem- 
brance, must be considered only another evidence of the fatal want 
of perception which characterized the proceeding itself. The three 
hundred and six Stalwart delegates at Chicago, in vain attempting 
to override the people’s will, yet standing together from beginning 
to end, without break and without yielding, furnish a spectacle 
which history will look upon only with amazement and disgust ; 
and she will dip her pen in gall when she finds herself obliged to 
record that, long after their misdoing, they chose—-can it be that all 
of them do choose ?—to wear a brazen memorial of their persistence 
in an effort so unworthy and so unpatriotic. 








WEEKLY NOTES. 


NHE erection of a new building to contain the already great and 
I continually increasing Congressional library at Washington, has 
proved a difficult and embarrassing matter. The necessity for more 
room is pressing ; books, documents and manuscripts of every sort ac- 
cumulate with a rapidity that seems almost frightful, the copyright law 
and exchange system adding vast numbers in the course of a year ; and 
many of them have necessarily been placed in piles and heaps, without 
any systematic arrangement. ‘The plan of erecting a new building at 
some distance from the Capitol has been the one most commonly pro- 
posed, and at times it has actually reached the stage of consideration in 





Congress, though never with a definite result. A new plan, however, 
is now suggested, which seems to have merit. It is proposed to the 
Congressional committee on the subject, by a Washington engineer, to 
remove the present terraces on the west front of the Capitol, and erect 
in place of them a building which would be an extension, practically, 
of that part of the Capitol now occupied by the library. These terraces 
are represented as being ‘‘ damp, unhealthy, useless, and unsightly,’’ 
and the plan proposed, it is declared, would open out to light and air 
the present dark and damp basements of the Capitol. It would furnish 
a better accommodation to those who wish to use the library, both from 
within the main building and from the city, than if a new building were 
erected east of the Capitol, as has been proposed. With respect to the 


effect on the appearance of the Capitol, it is argued that there would be ° 


a decided improvement. ‘‘It is obvious,’’ says the engineer, in an article 
in a Washington newspaper, ‘‘ that the Capitol is too long, low and nar- 
row for its neight, and the dome is too large and high for the low 
building. The proposed addition would correct this on the west, and 
by removing the present north and south terraces, and substituting ter- 
race buildings, this would also improve these two fronts, beside adding 
over six hundred feet more of building for the library or other purposes 
which are needed. Room for a grand hall of art for statuary and 
paintings would also be furnished in the proposed building, and the 
parapet walls of the top would furnish excellent places for national 
statuary, for which no room is now found, or soon will be, either in or 
around the Capitol.’’ These suggestions seem to have force; it will be 
interesting to see how they are regarded by the Congressional committee 
in charge of the subject. 





THE last year is set down by American publishers and sellers of books 
as one of the most remarkable, both for productivity and profit, in the 
experience of their trades. The outpour of new works was great during 
the whole year, but rose to its height in the last three months. The 
whole number of titles entered on the lists kept by the Pudiishers’ 
Weekly of New York amounted during the year, inclusive of new 
editions, to 2,991. We do not understand that these are exclusively 
books published in America (the article we quote in the Pudlish:rs’ 
Weekly leaves this point obscure), but that they are the books, mainly 
American, put upon the market in this country during the year. As 
compared with 1880, there is a very large increase; the number for that 
year was but 2,076. The classification of the whole is as follows: 
Fiction, 587; juvenile, 334; theology and religion, 341 ; biography, 
memoirs, etc., 212; education,—language,—157 ; description, travel, 
etc., 164; medical science, 190; poetry and the drama, 169; literary 
history and miscellany, 128 ; politics and sociology, 86; history, 108 ; 
useful arts, 78; law, 76; natural science, 89; fine arts,—illustrated 
works,—57 ; domestic and rural, 38; amusements, sports, etc., 21 ; 
humor and satire, 35 ; music (chiefly church and school), 23; mental 
and moral philosophy, 27; books of reference, 71. After all that is 
said, the quantity of fiction in the list does not seem so very great. 
Compared with the works of a solid and instructive character in a 
dozen or more other departments, its showing seems moderate. It is 
curious to remark the increase in the number of books for the American 
market, as shown by this report,—approaching fifty per cent.,—when 
the English returns of the same sort, presented by the Puddishers’ Cir- 
cnlar, show a falling off. For 1881 they make a list of 5,406, while 
in 1880 they made 5,708, and in 1879 5,834. 





THERE is very little sympathy between Irish and English Roman 
Catholics. People more intensely English than the ‘‘swell’’ old En- 
glish Roman Catholic families—THRocKMoRTONS, BLOUNTS, BLUNDELLS, 
GERARDS, PETRES, LEGHS, ERRINGTONS, DoRMERS, etc.,—are not to be 
found. It is the same with Cardinal MaNninc, and with Cardinal 
WIsEMAN before him. Those prelates had, outside of their faith, 
nothing in common with Cardinal CuLLEN or Archbishop McHAte of 
Tuam. 





THE precise time at which to publish the memoirs of a remarkable 
person is a very hard matter to determine. Publish them betimes, and 
you invoke a storm of invective, as was seen in the case of Mr. HENRY 
REEVE, whom the Queen and many others have never forgiven for the 
‘Greville Memoirs ;’’ keep them back too long, and, to quote 
‘¢ Junius,’’ ‘* the force and direction of personal satire are no longer 
understood,’’ and unless the subject of the memoir be a person of extra- 
ordinary interest, a very limited circle will read the work with pleasure. 
The parts which gave the most offence in ‘‘ Greville ’’ related to events 
at least forty years old; yet they touched raws—and very sensitive 
raws, too,—on a great number of persons, and seemed to have been 
given to the world all too soon. It is now announced that Mr. 
DeEtane’s life, by Dr. DAsENtT, his brother-in-law, is to appear in the 
spring. Written in full detail, it ought to be one of the most interest- 
ing works of its kind; but, appearing whilst a large proportion of 
those with whom Mr. DELANE was intimate are yet prominently before 
the world, much that would be most interesting to the public could not 
with propriety be given to it. Dr. Dasent, however, has a high 
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reputation for imprudence. When his brother-in-law took a holiday, and 
the Doctor assumed the reins of Ze Zimes, trouble almost invariably 
ensued. It may be, then, that we may look forward to as lively aseries 
of contradictions and recriminations, when the memoir of Mr. DELANE 
appears, as when that of CHARLES GREVILLE was brought to light. 


THE Fine Art Society of London has lately issued twenty etchings 
and wood-engravings, reproduced in fac-simile after JEAN FRANCOIS 
MILLET, with a brief biography gf that remarkable artist. To-day, the 
wealthy American collector especially prides himself upon having a 
work by MILLET on his walls, and there are several pictures of his for 
which from five to twenty thousand dollars have been paid ; but it is a 
sad fact that MILLET’s success was almost entirely posthumous. Born 
of very humble stock, his early life was spent in farm-work on the 
shores of the channel betwixt France and England ; but his father, a 
superior man of his class, was quick to recognize his boy’s genius, and 
contrived to place him with an artist at Cherbourg. Thence he went, 
in 1837, to Paris, where he was destined, like his famous brother in the 
sister art of literature, BALzac, to eke out, for well nigh forty years, a 
scanty existence, and to work unappreciated. In fact, his career was 
much less fortunate than Bauzac’s; for he did come in, albeit late in 
the day, for a good time, but the gleam of sunshine on MILLET was 
the gleam almost of sunset. He died at Barbizon, near Fontaine- 
bleau, in his sixty-first year, in 1875. 








SERVANTS HERE AND IN ENGLAND. 


N a recent article condemnatory of vails to servants, a New York 

contemporary alluded to the low rate of remuneration for domestic 
service in England as being an excuse which could not be pleaded 
here for the ‘‘ tipping ’’ practice. Wages there do not, it is true, aver- 
age nearly so high as they do here; but they are higher there than in 
any other European country, and the wages of upper-servants and of 
cooks would compare favorably even with those here. Besides this, 
it is fair to add that the condition of servants in gentlemen’s families 
there is, for the most part, decidedly superior to that in houses of the 
same class here. A significant proof of this is found in the fact that 
good English servants, with the exception of grooms, rarely care to 
come here. We have Irish, Germans, Swedes, Italians, in plenty ; but 
few English. A wealthy New Yorker who imports his man-servants 
direct from England, after most careful inquiry as to character, can 
rarely get them to stay more than a couple of years. They miss what 
are to them the joys of life. 

There is, in fact, no doubt that an English man-servant coming 
here, while he gains in money, loses in all else. In the first place, 
duties are usually exacted from him which in England are performed by 
women, and which he despises as women’s work. He is expected to 
sweep aroom and wash door-steps, tasks from which his soui recoils. 
Then, he has to do twice as much work as he would have to do at home; 
for the first thing which an Englishman notices in an American house- 
hold, even of the wealthiest grade, is what seems to him the extraordi- 
narily small number of servants, and the ez papil/otes condition in which 
the houses of many rich men are when taken a little by surprise. A 
visitor to New York, going to leave a letter of introduction at the house 
of a very fashionable millionaire in Madison Square, rang twice before 
the door was opened by a dirty drab of a char-woman, who imprinted 
her soap-sudsy autograph on his card, whilst she left him standing in 
the passage, to his indignation and amazement. Nor is this so extreme 
a case as many might imagine. A lady living in the wealthiest and 
most fashionable New York society, says that in half the houses on Fifth 
Avenue, if she should chance to call on a non-visiting day, the estab- 
lishment would probably be in this sort of déshadbille. 

People who in England would keep at least a dozen servants, here 
have four, or at most six, and the work is apt to fall very heavily, when 
much company is kept, on a single-handed man-servant ; he is continu- 
ally interrupted and taken off his work. To a man busy in plate- 
cleaning, it is a serious grievance to have to slip on his coat and answer 
a bell every ten minutes ; still worse to be sent out on messages. A 
servant thus interrupted cannot come to the door looking as neat 
and trim as servants look in good London houses. A first-rate servant 
in England would not stay a week in a house where he had to endure 
this sort of thing. Servants in good English houses are treated with 
far greater consideration in this and many other respects. They live 
quite as well, if not better, than servants here, and enjoy more oppor- 
tunity of taking ‘‘ outings.’’ In proximity to the fashionable squares are 
snug little public-houses, with cosy, glittering bars. These are the 
special evening haunts of the ‘‘ Jeameses,’’ and there they enjoy them- 
selves just as much as their masters do at the club,—play cards, smoke 
their pipes, eat tripe and onions, washed down with ‘xx,”’ and discuss 
the events of the day. The solitary English waiter on Fifth Avenue 
misses sadly such jolly good fellowships, and, turning with desiderium 
to the cheery evenings he spent over pewters of ‘‘’arf and ’arf,’’ at 
the ‘Admiral Vernon, ’’ in Grosvenor Mews, drowns his dulness in 
solitary drams, esas pts: Mewes pact ands 
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As for the women, they are still more creatures of habit, and care 
even less for high wages, apart from comfort or association. Very few 
of them would undertake the combination of duties demanded in most 
American households. A cook with any just claims to a knowledge of 
cookery, would, unless the family were exceedingly small, be aghast at 
the idea of having no kitchen-maid, whilst she would give warning on 
the spot if expected to assist in the family washing, which, unless a 
laundry-maid be kept, is almost invariably ‘‘ put out.’’ 

Many persons here are so much given to grumbling about servants, 
that it is as well to point out that there is another side to the question. 
We are to apt to regard high wages as a compensation for everything. 
Many excellent servants prefer a comfortable, home-like place, with 
moderate wages and sympathetic treatment, to one without the latter, 
though carrying far more liberal remuneration. 





ENGLISH POVERTY ON $3,500 A YEAR. . 


E are all well aware that our British friends are never tired of 

telling us how much cheaper the necessaries of life are with them 
than with us, and it may be remembered, perhaps, how Mr. Thomas 
Hughes, on his way homeward from his ill-starred Tennessee colony, 
bewailed in our seaboard cities the ‘‘dearness’’ of the straw hat 
and linen duster which the exigencies of travel had compelled him 
to purchase of our American dealers. And yet it is well made out, 
notwithstanding all this, that a given sum of money will really go much 
further toward living expenses in this country than it will in England. 
This is in the nature of a paradox ; but there is plenty of evidence to 
support both positions,—that Englishmen equally contend (1) that 
living prices are greatly less at home than they are here, and (2) that 
they cannot live on incomes which ‘‘ Americans’’ of the same class find 
entirely adequate. 

Mr. Anthony Trollope, as a social statist, in this field stands de- 
servedly high. He is an unquestioned authority on house-rent, butch- 
ers’ bills, and pin-money. His invariable first step in introducing a 
new character is to tell us how much a year this fresh personage has, 
and whether that income works harmony or discord in the involution 
of other incomes, with characters attached, which he is at the time en- 
gaged in considering. It is wonderful what an amount of genial 
speculation of this kind our author has engaged in during his career. 
Yet that he gives us a life-picture cannot be gainsaid. Young people 
read Trollope for his love chapters; but settled-down folks like him for 
precisely this practical philosophizing which is vastly entertaining to the 
reader wearied with-romanticism, and which is not unfairly to be com- 
pared with the wholesome cynicisms of Thackeray. That, however, is 
neither here nor there; we have nothing at present to do with Mr. 
Trollope, further than to take some of his recently drawn characters in 
illustration of the position laid down in the first paragraph, and, having 
insisted upon our novelist as an authority, may proceed to the demon- 
stration. 

In Mr. Trollope’s ‘‘ Ayala’s Angel,’’ we find the characters of 
Reginald Dosett and his wife. They are rather narrow people, but 
eminently genteel, and, as we find before long, people of good heart, 
although undemonstrative. It becomes their duty, on the death of A/r. 
Dosett’s brother, to give an orphaned daughter of this relation a home, 
and they are prompt and generous in the offer of it. Other proofs of 
the sound hearts of the Dose¢ts are not wanting. They belong to the 
upper middle class, and, while not themselves in society, properly 
speaking, have relations and connections on either side who are more 
or less distinguished in that way, and whose rich houses are open to 
them, however little they care to avail themselves of such opportunities. 
Mr. Dosett is a middle-aged man, and a clerk in the Admiralty, on a 
salary of nine hundred pounds a year. Heis introduced with anappeal 
upon the reader’s sympathy, as a poor man who has to support life on 
an income of this description, and then the case is worked up by show- 
ing that the Admiralty official is not even as well off as was at first in- 
dicated. Mr. Dosett, it seems, had contracted debts some time before 
the story opened, which he could only liquidate by insuring his life for 
the benefit of -his creditors. The premium on this life insurance policy 
amounts to one hundred and seventy-five pounds a year, so that Mr. 
Dosett's income is practically about thirty-five hundred dollars. These 
highly genteel people are childless; they live in a remote and cheap 
London suburb; their family consists of their two selves, the niece 
whom they have taken in, and a servant. 

This -is .the situation ; and now for the extraordinary moral which 
Mr. Trollope draws from it. It appears that with thirty-five hundred 
dollars a year the Dosetts are so poor as to be the objects of more or 
less offensive sympathy from all the other characters in the book. And 
this, be it understood, not because they are shabby-genteel hangers-on 
of grand.folks,—for they.are nothing of the sort, being quiet people, 
with no ambition to shine in society,—but because it is soberly taken 
for granted that, even in the middle ranks in which they are definitely 
placed, .thirty-five hundred dollars a year is a very insufficient sum for 
a. family .of.three adults.and a-servant to live upon. And this view is 
quite. as. fervently-adopted by the. Dosefts themselves as by their more 
affluent..friends... They..are-forever talking of their poverty, not as in 
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comparison with richer branches of the family, but as a fact standing 
by itself. Ars. Dosett’s marketings are minutely described, and her 
hesitations over choices between divers very small cuts of meat, involv- 
ing the question whether one may not ‘‘ go’’ a trifle further than an- 
other. Such time as she can spare from gauging the possibilities of 
bacon and greens, she gives to everlasting darning and patching of her 
old clothes ; and this pursuit is carried on in the dining-room, which 
they use as a family-room, so as to save the expense of an additional 
fire. Such things as these have been going on long before the niece 
entered the family; when she comes, the pinch is proportionately 
greater, and there is no lack of allusion to it. To take one instance, 
Mr. Dosett, who, at the opening of the history, had been accustomed 
to allow himself the one indulgence of a small glass of wine after din- 
ner,—a bottle, as we are circumstantially told, being made to serve 
him two weeks,—feels impelled, upon the appearance of the niece, to 
discard his concoction of logwood and juniper-berries in favor of the 
more democratic strychnine and peppermint,—that is to say, to give 
up his port wine for gin. This is the kind of thing that is dwelt upon, 
whenever the Dose¢fs are to the fore, with an iteration which, to the 
“¢ American ’”’ reader, at least, becomes after awhile really confounding, 
tending to upset his own notions of the value of money, and giving rise 
to some disquieting doubts, both as to his notions of the cheapness of 
English living, as we have had it so persistently dinned into us by 
British writers and visitors, and—worse still,—as to the genuineness of 
the comfort which people of the middle class in this country have here- 
tofore been supposed to derive from moderate incomes. 

Now, it is within the knowledge of every member of our own mid- 
dle class, that such a state of affairs as that which Mr. Trollope has so 
vividly, if tediously, drawn in describing the Dosett family, has no 
parallel in society in the United States. Thirty-five hundred dollars is 
more than the average income of our heads of families of that class, 
and on very much less than that sum,—on the half of it, even,—Ameri- 
can families much larger than that of the Dosetts live with a comfort 
and general satisfaction to which the household in ‘ Ayala’s Angel ’’ 
were entire strangers. With us, multitudes of people of culture, pro- 
fessional men, clergymen, teachers, maintain themselves and families 
upon two thousand dollars a year, and do not proclaim or contend that 
they are living in poverty. ‘They may not have all they would like ; 
but they have enough to make life thoroughly cheerful and enjoyable. 
Far more of such people—including the special class of office-holders 
to which M/. Dosett belongs,—live on much less than two thousand 
dollars a year ; nor do they pose before all spectators as objects of sym- 
pathy. As for thirty-five hundred dollars per year, it approaches riches. 
We are given to understand that our London family spends all this sum, 
and can barely make both ends meet; but here the householder who 
spends that amount may be regarded as having an income of at least 
five thousand dollars, and that figure draws closely to the boundary of 
wealth, according to home ideas. The Philadelphia family that spends 
thirty-five hundred dollars a year lives as well as the average citizen 
cares to live. It occupies a house of a rental of from six to eight hun- 
dred dollars, keeps two or three servants, and has every reasonable com- 
fort. It will beallowed, we think, that the parallel suggested is a curious 
one. If Mr. Trollope has honestly expressed the facts in the life of 
Londoners of the middle class, what becomes of the incessant tirades of 
English political economists relative to the superior cheapness of life in 
the world’s metropolis, growing out of the perfection of its economic 
and commercial ideas ? 


CATTLE-RANGING IN COLORADO. 


TOCK-RAISING in Colorado has paid well from the start. The 
beginning and the firm foundation of the State’s prosperity was 
mining ; but a good many years passed by before mining ceased to be 
a chaotic scramble for money, and settled down into an orderly system 
of intelligent development. Stock-raising began later; but it began 
on a business basis, and from the outset it has been systematically con- 
ducted. Naturally, it has paid well. Indeed, with the large home 
demand for beef created by the crowded mining towns and camps, with 
the ample facilities for shipment to the great markets of the East, and 
with the extraordinary advantages which the country affords for raising 
cattle at an almost nominal cost, the business is one that necessarily 
must bring in prodigious returns. 

The essential differences between cattle-raising in Colorado and in 
the East are that in Colorado food costs nothing and the stock does not 
require protection or stall-feeding at any season of the year; and it is 
the great reduction in outlay consequent upon this order of things that 
makes the income from stock-raising in Colorado so much greater than 
it would be from herds of like size in the East. The plain country 
bordering the Platte, the Arkansas, the Animas, and their numerous 
tributaries, together with the ‘‘ parks’’ up in the mountains, in which 
these and other streams have their head-waters, afford pasture-grounds 
which, in point of richness and abundance of grass, are not surpassed 
anywhere. This pastoral country has an area of many thousand square 
miles. The three important grasses are buffalo, gamma and bunch. 
The first-named of these grows to a height of ten inches, or thereabouts, 











and has a single round stock, with oblong heads. Gamma grows low, 
and is very curly. The bunch grass possesses the peculiarity of remain- 
ing green at its roots all winter, thus affording a wholesome provision 
of succulent food during the dry season. All three varieties are ex- 
ceedingly nourishing, having, indeed, almost the nutritive value of 
grain. The necessity for stall-feeding in winter is obviated by the fact 
that the grass cures as it stands when the dry season begins, and affords 
strong, nourishing food the winter through. This peculiarity, due to 
the exceeding dryness and purity of the air, is the most important point 
in the economy of Colorado stock-raising. Only second to it is the 
fact that the pasture-land is absolutely free. Practically, the whole 
of the valley country is as yet public land,—dotted only here 
and there by homestead locations or by tracts of a few thousand acres 
held under old Spanish grants. Eventually, of course, the region will 
be ‘‘ located ’’ by actual or nominal settlers ; but for the present gen- 
eration, and probably for the generation following, it will remain what 
it is now,—a vast free range. Upon it the cattle of many owners feed 
together, finding shelter from the winter storms in the numerous small, 
deep valleys, or under the lee of the many bluffs, or among the clusters 
of trees and brush which line the edges of the streams. 

The system of feeding in common, involving a close union of inter- 
ests and of action among cattle-owners, led at an early period in the 
growth of the business to the formation of the Colorado Cattle Growers’ 
Association. To the existence of this body the great success of the 
cattle trade in Colorado is largely due. It has introduced and enforced 
a system of brands and brand-registration, and has established inspection 
agencies at the several shipping-points and sale-dépéts, thus making 
cattle-stealing practically an impossibility ; and it has also systematized 
the ‘‘ round-ups,’’ so that the common work of collecting the mixed 
herds is equitably divided. Besides establishing these primarily import- 
ant institutions and regulations, it has secured the legislation necessary 
to their observance and maintenance, and also has secured judicious 
legislation in regard to prairie fires, to stock killed on railways, to 
transportation of stock, and to various other minor but necessary matters 
in connection with the cattle trade. The result of its well directed 
efforts has been to place the trade upon a basis of security and fairness 
to all engaged in it, that leaves very little to be desired,—and to which 
the trade certainly would not have attained without its fostering care. 
Under the existing conditions, the hard work of the year is limited to 
the open seasons. In the spring and early summer, the ‘‘ round-ups ’”’ 
bring the herds of each cattle-district together, when the stock is sorted 
and parcelled out among its several owners. Each owner then sorts his 
own herd, branding the calves and purchased cattle,—a considerable 
business is done in Texas two-year old ‘‘ frames,’’—and selecting the 
herd of four-year olds that is to be sold in the ensuing autumn. After 
this comes the gradual driving of the sale herd, in detachments, to one 
or other of the shipping-points for the home market or for the East. 
Of these shipping-points, the more important are Julesburg, Ogallala 
and Cheyenne, on the Union Pacific; Deer Trail, Hugo and Wallace, 
on the Kansas Pacific; and Grenada, Las Animas, Pueblo and Rocky 
Ford, on the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé. While the busy season 
lasts, it is a very busy season, indeed ; but it ends with the beginning 
of cold weather,—and almost always ends with a swinging addition, 
highly satisfactory, to the profit side of the account. 

When stock-ranging on the plains began in Colorado, it was a good 
deal of an experiment. The risk taken in turning the cattle loose for 
the winter might come out well, or it might not. The result of nine- 
teen years’ experience is in favor of the experiment. There have been 
seasons when things went wrong, it is true; severe winters, when the 
cattle, unable to get at the grass, because of the overlying frozen snow, 
have starved in large numbers. But these exceptional cases have been 
rare, and in the long run the profit of cheap ranging has enormously 
overbalanced its necessarily attendant loss. An exemplary instance is 
found in the history of the just now ended season of 1880-1,—as trying 
a season as has ever been known upon the plains. The srow-fall was 
excessive in the early part of the winter, and the snow lay for weeks 
upon the ground, frozen over with a thick crust that made digging 
down to grass—an operation that the cattle perform with agood deal 
of skill when the snow is soft,—almost an impossibility. Being thus 
cut off from their food-supply, the mortality in the herds was great. In 
the early spring, before the ‘‘round-ups,’’ cattle-men believed that 
their loss would amount to not less than fifty per cent.,—and very pos- 
sibly run as high as seventy-five per cent. This belief was founded 
upon the great number of dead beasts seen along the lines of railway 
crossing the plains,—the only parts of the feeding-grounds where, dur- 
ing the «winter, investigation was practicable. It was assumed that 
the loss was as great all over the feeding-grounds in the parts where 
it thus could be ascertained. The result of the ‘‘round-ups ’’ showed 
that this assumption was unsound. An accurate count of the stock 
that survived, together with a careful estimate of the loss of calves, 
showed that the total loss in reality did not exceed fifteen per cent. Some 
individual owners suffered more severely ; but fifteen per cent. repre- 
sented the average. Even this was more than enough to be agreeable ; 
but it was a decided relief, after the gloomy estimate of the winter. It 
represented a large sum on the wrong side of the account; yet not so 
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large a sum—so great is the margin of profit in stock-raising,—but that 
the sales of an ordinarily good season would more than balance it. As 
things turned out, the sales of last autumn were very much better than 
usual. Prices advanced fully seven dollars a head, perhaps even a trifle 
more, and demand was exceedingly active. The result of this profit- 
able turn in affairs was that the year which in its early months promised 
to be the worst ever known among stock-men,—not excepting that in- 
cluding the winter of 1878—-g,—turned out in its later months to be the 
very best since cattle-raising in Colorado began. In round numbers, 
the sales footed up $3,600,000,—being an even million ahead of the 
sales of any previous year. From this, the result of a bad year, the 
exceedingly satisfactory results of ordinary years may be readily in- 
ferred. 

It is not surprising, profits being so great and losses so small, that 
the cattle business has grown in the twenty years of its existence in 
Colorado to enormous proportions. Practically, there were no cattle 
at all in the Territory in the year 1862. The supply was far below the 
demand,—though the total population was under forty thousand, or 
less than the present population of Denver alone,—and, had not game 
been plentiful, there would have been an actual scarcity of food. From 
this zero-point the business has increased to its present proportions. 
Last year, the number of cattle assessed in the State was 415,364, 
representing a money value of just about ten millions of dollars. These 
figures are considered by cattle-men to be considerably—from fifteen 
to twenty per cent.,—below the reality, the assessments, as is usually 
the case in the East as well asin the West, being undervaluations. A 
further addition of from twenty to twenty-five per cent. should be made 
to cover the calves dropped during the coming spring. It is probable 
that the ‘‘ round-up ”’ this year will show a total of more than six hun- 
dred thousand head. The growth of the herds in the State—by pur- 
chase, as well as by natural increase,—has been most rapid during the 
past five years, to meet the enormously increased home demand, as 
well as the largely increased demand from the East. In this period, 
a large proportion of the available feeding-ground in the northern, 
eastern and southeastern counties has been occupied. It is fortu- 
nate that just at this juncture the fine ranges in the west and southwest 
have been made available by the Gunnison and San Juan extensions of 
the Denver and Rio Grande Railway. In each of these newly-opened 
regions, the pasture is rich, and there is room for very large herds ; 
and, as both include extensive mining regions in course of unusually 
rapid development,—thus assuring large sales of beef direct from the 
ranche, for home consumption,—they are certain to be taken up rap- 
idly, now that the building of the railway has made their occupation 
easy and surely profitable. 

The future of the cattle business in, Colorado seems to be in every 
way satisfactory. With each year, the home markets demand increas- 
ing supplies, and the demand from the East also grows larger. And, 
while the cost of production remains stationary, selling prices, being 
thus stimulated, manifest constantly a tendency to advance. This 
combination of circumstances places the cattle business on a solid founda- 
tion. All things considered, it is about .as good an investment as 
capital can find. No matter what happens, its profit is a long way ahead 
of its loss. 





SCIENCE. 
STALLO’S THEORIES AND CONCEPTS OF MODERN PHYSICS. 


T is almost equally true of science as of individuals, that criticism 
and iconoclasm forefend criticism and iconoclasm. As aman who 
manifests great critical ability in regard to the productions of others 
often himself enjoys immunity from criticism, so a period characterized 
by its demonstration of the fallacious methods and results of previous 
periods secures for its own creative and constructive work a favorable 
reception. This is chiefly owing to a common misapprehension of the 
comparative value of the creative and discerning faculties, it being gen- 
erally apprehended that an ability to tear to pieces implies a power to 
construct something better. Asa matter of fact, this estimate is quite 
an inversion of the truth, and the divinity hedging round critical acumen 
often proves a hurtful superstition. To say that the present is a period 
eminently critical and destructive of the science of preceding periods, 
yet also prone to erect more imposing edifices upon the sites of the 
razed structures, is to emphasize what is obvious. Not that we should 
be understood to impute to modern science an undue credulity ; far 
from it! Its methods are more rigorous and its promulgations more 
accurately scanned than ever before ; but that it is quite human in its 
shortcomings is an angular fact, which, to use a somewhat bombastic 
phrase of Emerson, has a tendency to “‘ dissipate into ether.’’ 
Such books, then, as the one before us (‘‘ Theories and Concepts of 
M sdern Physics.’? By J.B. Stallo. New York: D. Appleton & Co.,) 
are timely-happy. The author, J. B. Stallo, now a resident of Cincin- 
Natl, was by birth a German, but came to this country when about 
seventeen years of age. In early youth, he is said to have been familiar 
with physical science ; but we find him, when hardly having completed 
his majority, publishing a metaphysical treatise, under the title of ‘* The 
Philosophy of Nature,’’ which attracted considerable attention. Not 
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satisfied with physics and metaphysics, he assumed thé profession of 
the law, albeit pursuing at the same time the original investigations of 
which this volume is the outcome. Not only is this biography curious 
for its intellectual complexity, but as well for its exemplification of a 
radical change from a strong metaphysical bias to the other extreme of 
rigid experiment only. 

It is the conviction of Judge Stallo, as he affirms in his preface, that 
the current self-congratulation of physicists upon the extrusion of all 
metaphysical elements from their reasonings is premature; that the 
Baconian requirement relating to the entire reconstruction of the work 
of the mind (‘‘ ut opus mentis universum de integro resumatur,’’) has 
not been complied with, but that, on the contrary, the processes of 
physical investigation are still founded on illegitimate ontological as- 
sumptions. ‘‘ The Concepts and Theories of Modern Physics’’ is, there- 
fore, purposed as a contribution ‘‘ to the theory of cognition,’’ and 
not as ‘‘a new theory of the universe, or a novel system of philoso- 
phy.”’ Moreover, the attempt is not to solve these cognitive difficul- 
ties, but to demonstrate the necessity of their restatement. It is foreign 
to our purpose to give more than the briefest summation of the reason- 
ing of this endeavor. 

For several centuries, the attempt of physical science has been the 
expression of all phenomena in mechanical terms,—to extend to organic 
and inorganic existences, as their ultimate interpretation, a mathemati- 
cal formulation of distribution and redistribution. The majority, too, 
claim that such mechanical explanation is not limited by present intel- 
lectual development, but that it is absolute. ‘‘ They [the physical scien- 
tists, ] believe that the validity is not conditioned, either by the present 
state of human intelligence or by the nature and extent of the phe- 
nomena which present themselves as objects of scientific investigation.’’ 
This is the aspect of the subject that our author would interrogate, and, 
as he enunciates his demurrer clearly, we cannot do better than to let 
him speak for himself: ‘*It is my purpose, therefore,’’ he says, ‘ in 
the following pages, to inquire whether or not the validity of the me- 
chanical theory of the universe in its present form, and with its ordi- 
nary assumptions, is, indeed, absolute within the bounds of human in- 
telligence, and to this end, if possible, to ascertain the nature of this 
theory, as well as its logical and psychological origin. Obviously, the 
first question presenting itself in the course of an examination into the 
validity, is whether it is consistent with itself and with the facts for the 
explanation of which it is propounded. Our initial problem, then, 
will be that of finding an answer to this question.”’ 

Chapter I. is a somewhat technical and concise, though wonder- 
fully perspicuous, statement of the fundamental or ultimate prin- 
ciples of the mechanical theory. These would show that all quali- 
tative differentiation is only quantitative arrangement of primordial 
mass. This quantitative arrangement is due to motion from which it is 
radically divaricated. These two elements, mass and motion, constitute 
the ultimates of physical science, being both insusceptible of further 
reduction. The term indestructibility of matter expresses this assump- 
tion in regard to the former, and conservation of energy explains the 
latter. Moreover, the constitution of matter is not continuous, but 
what is called ‘‘ discrete,’’ or separate ; that is to say, an aggregation of 
small units, in themselves homogeneous and not changeable, with inter- 
spaces between them. This is substantially the atomic or molecular 
theory, and from it four corollaries are deducible : First, the elementary 
units of mass, being simple, are in all respects equal ; secondly, the ele- 
mentary units of mass must be absolutely without resilience or elasticity ; 
thirdly, the elementary units are absolutely inert, and consequently purely 
passive ; fourth, all potential energy is in reality kinetic, or in motion. 
To the relationship of modern scientific theories to each of these cor- 
ollaries, a chapter is devoted, showing an entire insubordination and 
irreconcilability. Among those theories antagonizing the above funda- 
mental concepts, are the chemical law of Avogadro or Ampére relating 
to the same number of molecules constituting equal volumes of all sub- 
stances when in a gaseous state and subjected to identical temperatures 
and pressures, the kinetic theory of gases, and the actio in distans of 
gravitation. Passing to the examination of the atomic theory itself, 
our author expresses his conviction of its untenability. Although, asa 
working hypothesis, he admits its having been of the greatest value to 
chemistry in the past, he is decidedly skeptical as to its prospective 
worth, even as a figurative expression of chemical processes. Chapter 
VIII. is a further exposition of the alleged errors of the kinetic theory 
of gases, which concludes what might be called the first part of the 
book, and brings us to the initiation of the psychological inquiry. 

Having demonstrated the inconsistency of modern theory with the 
fundamental tenets of mechanical science, it is required by our writer’s 
scheme to account for the existing incongruity. This, it will be re- 
membered, is ascribed to the asserted want of entire emancipation from 
the influence of metaphysics, and the remainder of the volume is 
devoted principally to the proof and illustration of this proposition : 
First (Chanter IX.), the errors of metaphysical speculation are assigned 
to four categories, and are shown to be the inevitable result of baseless 
assumptions. The first error consists in the assumption that concepts 
(purely subjective; ¥ possess corresponding objective realities or counter- 
parts. The second that the less general though more comprehensive 
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concepts are evolved from the more general, which are pre-existent. 

Thirdly, that the development of concepts is identical with that of 
things. Fourthly, it is taken for granted that the objective exists 
absolutely, and that the properties of things have existence distinctive 

from the things themselves. ‘These condensations being far from lumi- 
nous to the reader unused to metaphysics, it may be suggested that 
Herbert Spencer’s chapter on ‘‘ Ultimate Religious Ideas,’’ in his ‘ First 
Principles,’’ will greatly facilitate their being understood. To the 
tracing of the influence of these concepts in the genesis and develop- 
ment of what are now claimed to be the axiomatic truths of science, 
considerable space is devoted and much analytical ability manifested. 
Here, as in the previous physical division of the book, numerous au- 
thorities are quoted and copious extracts given. The conclusion 
reached is that all of the foregoing assumptions underlie, and conse- 
quently render, for more than provisional purposes, the mechanical ex- 
planations of ‘the universe futile. 

Judge Stallo’s position towards experimental evolution is a consérva- 
tive one. On page 158, he says: ‘‘ It isneedless to say I trust that 
this [the synthesis of hypostasized conceptual elements ,] nowise af- 
fects the validity of theories of evolution within the domains of real 
physical existence, in their application to organic (and, within limits, to 
inorganic,) forms. Questions of derivation and descent, and of organic 
and functional differentiation and distribution, are questions of fact to be 
determined in accordance with the data of observation and experiment. 
Modes of existence may be genetically connected, though there is no mu- 
tual implication of them and though no form of physical reality is legiti- 
mately deducible from a concept. Aristotle’ s dictum— 

“ex 08 TOY vonTay ovdEy jivetae pEysios, — 

has a fuller meaning than that assigned to it by his scholastic disciples, 
—things are not born of concepts.”” Of the purely metaphysical 
forms of evolutionism, however, there is no tolerance, especially of the 
German school. While holding an ultimate necessary equilibration, as 
does evolution, our author attacks the nebular hypothesis fiercely. Thus, 
all along the ranks of physical and mathematical science, a halt is called, 
and the - peeans of victory are interrupted by a messenger announcing a 
foe in the rear, who, great or little, must be overcome before further 
advance is boastingly insisted upon. 

From this brief and unsatisfactory outline, some idea of the scope and 
character of this audacious little book may be acquired. To the lay 
reader, we much fear that even our summary of results may be partially 
unintelligible ; but this has been unavoidable. Dealing with the pro- 
foundest questions of physical science, subjecting them to ultimate 
analysis, and deducing their implications, and then ascending to ee 
sphere of intellectual conception, and applying equally severe tests, 1 
an operation hardly calculated for light amusement. ; 

In literary execution, there is no room for comment. At times, 
a slight circumlocution is observable ; but this, under the circum- 
stances, is a venial fault. The foot-notes are frequent, and in many 
instances the original German and French are given, while to the whole 


a very fair index is ——— 


LITERA ii UR E. 
PROFESSOR DIMAN’S MEMORIAL VOLUME. 

ROFESSOR DIMAN, of Brown University, wasa type of a great 

class of men to whom the world owes much without knowing much 
about them. They work hard and well in the comparative obscurity of 
a professorial chair, exerting a great and lasting influence over the young 
men who come under their care, and then too often die without having 
done anything to put on record the character of their influence. Pro- 
fessor Diman did somewhat better than this. A few years ago, his 
‘«¢ Theistic Argument ’’ surprised all readers of serious literature by its 
disclosure of his powers as a close and fertile thinker. From the day 
of its appearance, he was a man of mark and national reputation. But 
now he is gone; and we have nothing else as his literary monument ex- 
cept a memorial volume of ‘‘Orations, Essays, and Selected Parish 
Sermons” (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). From the introductory 
discourse, we learn something of the man. He was a graduate of 
Brown University and of Andover Theological Seminary. He went 
abroad to study at Halle, Heidelberg and Berlin, pursuing the subjects 
of theology, philosophy and art. He returned to the career of a Con- 
gregational minister, which he left in 1864 to take the chair of history 
and political economy in his own university. There he died in the 
harness. He was singularly successful as a teacher. He filled, not 
only his chair, but his class-room. For mere mechanical expedients in 
teaching, he had a contempt which was perhaps excessive. Latterly, 
he threw aside text-books, and depended on lectures merely. His 
lectures were the overflow of a richly furnished and constantly expand- 
ing mind. The atmosphere of his room was an inspiration. He was a 
man of a thousand. 

Of the contents of this book, most readers will turn with most interest 
to the first address on ‘‘The Alienation of the Educated Class in 
Politics,’’? and the two reviews,—‘‘ Religion in America’”’ and ** Uni- 
versity ‘Corporations.’’ The address on ‘‘ Academic Culture”’ is a fresh 
treatment of a hackneyed subject ; those on Vane, Williams and Mount 





Hope are of New England interest chiefly. (The younger Vane, indeed, 
is a figure remarkable enough to concentrate attention ; but Professor 
Diman, like his other biographers, has failed to master the secret spring 
of his actions. Vane is not to be understood, except as the disciple of 
Peter Sterry and the friend of Robert, Lord Brooke. ) Professor Diman 
believes that the complaint that educated men take less interest in politics 
than formerly is true. He tracessome of the reasons for this in the 
lowering of political thought through the influence of Jefferson and 
other disciples of Rousseau and Bentham ; in the diffusion of political 
power through large masses, in which the individual seems to be lost and 
powerless ; in the purely individual type American religion has taken 
since its great revival during this century. None of these, except the 
first, he regards as real obstacles to the influence of cultivated men, and 
even that only as a temporary obstacle which the war has done much to 
remove. On the contrary, as the modern tendency is to government 
by discussion, the importance of the educated man outside political 
office, as the man who is best fitted for discussion, grows with every 
year. We think Professor Diman misses an important point in not 
noticing the multiplication of other interests,—science, art, music, 
philanthropy, and even religion,—none of which in America has 
succeeded as yet in identifying itself with the interests of the country. 
He closes the address, delivered at Cambridge, with this beautiful trib- 
ute to Horace Binney : 

‘‘In proof of my position, I need not turn from your own roll. 
Since your last anniversary, the oldest graduate of this University has 
passed away. From the long procession which yesterday for the first 
time entered these doors, the most venerable figure was missing. 
Deriving his early nurture from these springs, his long and useful career 
was passed in a distant city. In youth a scholar of fairest promise, yet 
never coveting mere intellectual gains as the highest acquisition; 
achieving at the bar the foremost rank at a time when the leaders of 
the Philadelphia bar, to whom he stood opposed, would have graced 
Westminster Hall in its palmiest days ; instructing the bench with the 
research, the discrimination, the perspicacity of his arguments ; and, 
while devoted to his profession, never relaxing his love of letters,—a 
proficient in the literature of France and Spain, delighting in history 
and poetry, a close student of theology,—he was much more than a 
lawyer, much more than a scholar. Always, with one brief exception, 
declining political office, indifferent to the honors which only awaited 
his acceptance, he furnished a crowning proof of his eager interest in 
political issues and his unflagging zeal for the public welfare, when, 
at the age of fourscore, he issued from his well-earned retirement to 
uphold the pillars of the State; and, in the unflinching courage with 
which he more than once faced ‘and conquered a perverted public senti- 
ment, he merited the tribute paid by the greatest Athenian historian to 
the greatest Athenian statesman,—that, ‘ powerful from dignity of char- 
acter as well as from wisdom, and conspicuously above the least tinge of 
corruption, he held back the people with a free hand, and was their real 
leader, instead of being led by them.’ Such is the sway of wisdom, of 
courage, of unsullied integrity. We live in evil days; ominous clouds 
lower on our political horizon; but, when I behold the unsought homage 
paid to a private citizen like Horace Binney, I gather new hope for the 
Republic. Is not the fashioning of such a man the crowning achieve- 
ment of a great university like this? ’’ 

¥ he papers on “‘ Religion in America’’ and ‘‘ University Corpora- 
tions’’ are historical throughout. The former is the best attempt we 
have seen to trace the story of our religious life as a nation,—a very 
difficult undertaking from the great variety of the sectarian elements 
which have to be included. The latter traces the development of the 
university idea, from its beginning in Paris to the present time, and 
shows that in America we have done little more than reproduce the worst 
features of the most degenerate branch of the European system. 

Of Professor Diman’s sermons, we need not speak at length. The 
readers of his previous book will know what to expect. His theologi- 
cal tone was not just that of his own denomination in America. There 
is an appreciation, both of the historical and of the mystical elements 
in Christianity, which reminds us that he sat at the feet of the great 
representatives of the Mediation School in Germany. 


THE New Epitions or LurHEr’s Worxs.—Two complete editions 
of Martin Luther’s works have been begun in anticipation of the 
centenary of his birth next year,—one in St. Louis, one in Berlin. 
The first collected edition of his writings was that which was begun 
in Wittenberg in his life-time, and was finished after his death 
(twelve German and seven Latin folios, 1539-58). It was edited, 
of course, by the moderate Melancthonian party, which retained 
possession of Wittenberg University until 1574. Some of Luther’s 
strong expressions against the Reformed doctrine of the sacraments 
were omitted or modified. For this reason, the pronounced Lutherans, 
under the lead of Flacius Illyricus, printed a second edition at 
Jena, in which they followed very strictly the printed text of the earliest 
editions of the separate works (eight German and four Latin folios, 
1555-8). Aurifaber supplemented both editions bya collection in three 
folios, of which two only were printed ; the third is at Wolfenbiittel. 
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It was not until a century later that the third edition appeared. It 
was published at Altenburg (ten folios, 1661-4), under the patronage 
of the devout Duke Ernst of Saxony, and was printed in cheap style, 
that it might be accessible to the badly paid Lutheran pastors of Ger- 
many. ‘The Latin works were given only in part, and that in German 
translations, as in the two following editions. A supplement to this 
and to all the previous editions appeared in Halle in 1702 (one folio). 
The fourth edition was that of Leipzig (twenty-three folios, 1729-40), 
but imperfect, as it has no translation of one hundred and sixty-nine 
of the Latin tracts. The fifth, edited by J. G. Walch, appeared at 
Halle, (twenty-four quartos, 1740-53,) and was by far the most com- 
plete and the best arranged thus far. Besides Luther’s own writings, his 
letters, so far as collected, his ‘‘ Tischreden,’’ (‘‘Table-Talk,’’ first printed 
by Aurifaber in 1566, at Eisleben, ) and many contemporary documents, 
are inserted. But the language was modernized, and the Latin writings 
given in translations. ; wr 

Nearly a century more elapsed before the sixth or Erlangen edition was 
undertaken. The German works, including ‘‘ Letters’’ and ‘‘ Table- 
Talk,’ “appeared in sixty-eight small octavo volumes, in 1826-49. This 
edition was marked by a careful reproduction and comparison of the 
earliest printed editions ; but the form was unsuitable. A still more 
accurate reprint of this seventh edition is going on at Frankfiirt. Of 
the Latin works, only the exegetical (in twenty-five volumes, 1829-61,) 
and the reformatory (in five volumes, 1865—6,) have appeared, leaving 
about eight volumes, including the Latin letters, still wanting. The 
gentleman who undertook this edition sank his whole estate in it. 

The eighth edition, begun at St. Louis by the appearance of the 
first volume, is little more than a reproduction of that of Halle, or the 
fifth edition. The same order is to be followed, and the quarto form 
preserved, as also the modernization of language and spelling. It is 
improved, indeed, by a careful comparison of the Halle text with that 
of the earliest editions, and with the Latin originals of the translations ; 
and it will contain matter that was still unknown to Walch. But, how- 
ever serviceable for the theologians,—who have always liked the Halle 
edition,—it will have no claim to rank asa critical and scholarly piece 
of work. 

The ninth edition is to be published in Berlin, under the patronage 
of the Emperor of Germany. It is to be edited by Pastor J. K. F. 
Knaake, who in 1867 published the first accurate edition of the German 
works of Johann Staupitz, Luther’s early friend. In splendor of form, 
accuracy, arrangement and completeness, it will probably leave nothing 
to be desired. But its great cost will put it beyond the reach of any but 
wealthy purchasers. It will appear in fifty volumes, of about eight 
hundred pages each, lexicon-octavo size; and each volume will cost 
tweuty marks, or, to the American purchaser, seven dollars and sixty 
cents. ‘The first four volumes will appear next year, on the anniversary 
of Luther’s birth, and the whole will be finished by 1895. It is to be 
hoped that American public libraries will subscribe for the work ; but 
for most readers the Erlangen-Frankfiirt edition will still be the only 
accessible scholarly edition of Luther’s works. A careful reprint of that 
edition in royal-octavo form, the page uniform with Forstemann & 
Bindseil’s excellent edition of the ‘‘Tischreden,’’ and each volume 
containing about four of the small octavos, would be an ideal edition 
of Luther. At the same time, there should be a restoration of the 
chronological order adopted in the older editions. It would be better, 
also, to eschew the distinction between German and Latin, which 
forced the Erlangen editors to print the German letters by themselves, 
and to reserve those in Latin for separate volumes. In truth, it is quite 
impossible to preserve that distinction strictly ; for Luther, when he 
set out to write Latin, often overflowed into German. ‘Thus, in his 
grand commentary on Genesis, and some of those on the Psalms, the 
two languages alternate in a curious, patch-work fashion. But for such 
an edition the world will have to wait. 





Oscak Browninc’s History oF EDUCATIONAL THEORIES.—Mr. 
Oscar Browning is known by his excellent historical hand-books, which, 
like the present volume, (‘‘ An Introduction to the History of Educa- 
tional Theories.’ By Oscar Browning, M. A., Senior Fellowand Lecturer 
of King’s College, Cambridge, and sometime Assistant Master at Eton 
College. New York: Harper & Brothers,) show the work of an ex- 
perienced teacher, fully able to set theory and practice at work together. 
That he was for fifteen years a working schoolmaster, is his modest state- 
ment of his own qualifications; but during all that time he never allowed 
the dull routine to deaden his own quick intelligence, to make him careless 
of the rights as well as the duties of his pupils, or to leave curable evils 
to remain untouched. It was in a vigorous defence of his own course 
of training at Eton that he showed the result of his work ; and, although 
he left that ancient seat of learning, it was more to the loss of the school 
and the discredit of its authorities than to his own. The enforced 
leisure that he has enjoyed, has permitted him to prepare several useful 
school-books, to write some important general treatises, and to make a 
capital summary of the great problems in education in this excellent 
little book. It ought to be put in the hands of every earnest teacher, of 
every real reformer, of all who seek to ascertain the good results that 





survive the experience of past generations, and to apply them in practice 
now. It will correct many mistakes, set people on the right track, show 
what has been done, and preventa repetition of old blunders. Indeed, 
one of the most striking features of the work is the constant recurrence 
of old theories in new shapes, notably in France, where, under the Third 
Empire, the reforms proposed to the University of Paris were similar to 
those inaugurated and practiced for fifty years by the Jansenist teachers 
at Port Royal, two hundred years before, yet so completely forgotten 
that the author of the new scheme thought it entirely original. 

Mr. Browning gives a summary of education among the Greeks, and 
the theories of Plato and Aristotle, of Roman education, of the suc- 
cessive stages of its treatment by the humanists, the realists, the natu- 
ralists, the Jesuits and the Jansenists ; of the treatises of Rousseau, and 
Kant, and Fichte, and Herbart, as well as those of Ascham, and Milton, 
and Locke ; and of the actual work done by Pestalozzi and of the 
English public schools of our own day. He tells with loving regard the 
story of the revival of classical learning by the Dutch teachers of the 
Middle Ages, leaving their best monument in Thomas a Kempis’s 
‘¢ Imitation of Christ,’’ and in Erasmus, who linked together the old 
learning of the schoolmen with the new science of the rénaissance. He 
shows the swing of the pendulum that marked the forward and backward 
movement of education, as it swayed from the great author of Protest- 
ant instruction, John Sturm, with his elaborate system of grammatical 
study, over a course of nine years, followed in both English and Con- 
tinental schools down to our own day, passing through the reforms of 
Comenius, the dreadful trials of the scholars described by Rabelais and 
Montaigne, the elaborate and impracticable schemes of the great English 
authorities, the wonderful success of the Jesuits in controlling great 
bodies of pupils, the mischief that resulted from their wilful violation 
of sound rules, the brilliant but ephemeral products of their intentional 
superficial instruction, and the dangers of reaction from those who 
wanted better and sounder knoweldge. 

The schools of Port Royal, the most hopeful experiment in education 
ever attempted in France, are described with loving care; for all that is 
good in the schools of to-day is due to the example of the Jansenists, 
although their work was cut off in its first flush of success by the power- 
ful opposition of those who, utterly unable to cope with them in ability, 
secured the help of the heavy hand of the Church and the Government 
to destroy what their rivals could neither equal nor brook. - In strong 
contrast to the elaborate exposition of the leading theories broached by 
the German writers on the subject, is the brief but pungent summary 
of the history of the leading English public schools, Winchester, Eton 
and Westminster, with an account of the kind of education given at 
each at parallel periods, showing the strong disadvantages under which 
the work of education was and is done. The true lesson taught is the 
necessity of arranging a system of education on a well-understood plan, 
followed out from the earliest to the oldest pupils, teaching thoroughly 
whatever is undertaken, aimii'g always to imbue the pupil with a real 
desire of learning, a love of solid knowledge, and to secure such train- 
ing, physical and mental, as will give a healthy mind to a healthy body. 
Mr. Browning urges the extension of day-schools and the maintenance of 
a high degree of culture, on such a basis as shall furnish the whole com- 
munity with a real and living enthusiasm for literature and learning. 





ScHArRF’s History OF BALTIMORE City AND County.—Few American 
cities have had so indefatigible a chronicler as Baltimore possesses in Mr. 
John Thomas Scharf. The result of his long and patient investigation has 
been two large works: ‘‘The Chronicles of Baltimore,’’ and the vol- 
ume before us (‘‘ History of Baltimore City and County.’”’ By John 
Thomas Scharf. Philadelphia: Louis H. Everts). The former work 
was Mr. Scharf’s first attempt at book-making, and bore many evidences 
of crudeness and inexperience. Indeed, the chronicler himself, with 
rare autorial modesty, pronounced the book ‘‘a mere piece of patch- 
work.’’ One critic spoke of the work as a ‘‘ conglomeration of odds 
and ends, clumsily put together, without any regard to chronology or 
to the proper arrangement of subjects.’’ This criticism, though severe, 
has been of immense benefit to Mr. Scharf; for the present volume, 
while it contains the best material of the ‘‘ Chronicles of Baltimore,”’ 
is carefully arranged under different subjects, each chapter being com- 
plete in itself. 

One of the principal objections to the ‘‘ History of Baltimore City 
and County ’’ is its great size. The book is as large as the largest 
Bible, and contains nine hundred and forty-seven quarto pages. It gives 
the topography of the city and county, an account of the aborigines, 
the English discoveries and settlements, ancient country-seats, the 
founding of Baltimore City, Baltimore during the Revolution, the War 
of 1812, the War with Mexico, the Civil War, and the progress of Bal- 
timore since; it enters into a detailed account of the municipal govern- 
ment, the city officials, the fire department, monuments, mobs and 
riots, inns, taverns and hotels, the bench and bar, the medical pro- 
fession, religious institutions, the press of Baltimore, literature and 
literary men, the business development of the city, etc. As the book 
was written by a Baltimorean for Baltimoreans, ample justice is done to 
the enterprise of the merchants and the talents of the Ziterati of the 
Monumental City. Mr. Scharf is right in claiming that Baltimore was 
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the first city in the United States that used gas (although it was intro- 
duced by a Philadelphian, Rembrandt Peale), and the first city that 
had a paid fire department, the first city that erected a monument to 
Washington, the first city where a magnetic telegraph was commenced, 
the only city in the world where the most superior brick is made, and 
the city which produces the most beautiful women. But, when he 
claims that, by rights, Philadelphia should be a Maryland city, and 
gives no reason for this extraordinary claim, we must respectfully de- 
cline to hand over ‘‘ the clever city founded by Quakers’’ to the Chesa- 
peake State. Insatiate chronicler! is not one fair and prosperous city 
sufficient for your vaulting ambition ? 

In the chapter on literature and literary men, Mr. Scharf seems to 
us wanting in proper discrimination. He devotes more space to John 
H. Hewitt (whoever he is,) than he does to George H. Miles, the 
most gifted and accomplished author Baltimore has ever produced. The 
latter is dismissed in a single paragraph, which, short as it is, contains 
these mistakes : Mr. Miles’s country-seat was not named Thorn/oz, but 
Thornérook ; he did not write ‘‘ Loretto’’ while a student at college, 
but seven years after graduating ; his poems were not ‘collected and 
published in Baltimore just before his death,’’ but they were published 
in New York five years before his death, which occurred at Thornbrook, 
on the 23d of July, 1871. No mention is made of Mr. Miles’s spirited 
poem, ‘‘ Inkermann,’’ which, in dash, fire and beauty, has been com- 
pared to the famous ‘‘ Charge of the Light Brigade ;’’ no mention is 
made of ‘‘ Aladdin’s Palace,’’ one of the best satirical poems in Ameri- 
can literature ; no mention ismadeof the romantic drama, ‘‘ De Soto,’’ 
which was played with great success by E. L. Davenport, and of which 
a contemporary critic said: ‘‘ It contains many passages which recall 
the old dramatists, and make us wonder if they ever got off anything 
that far surpassed it.’’ In speaking of the late eminent Baltimore sculp- 
tor, William H. Rinehart, Mr. Scharf calls him ‘ Nathan ;’’ Poe’s 
middle name is given as ‘‘ Allen,’’ instead of Allan, and he is said to 
have arrived in Baltimore ‘‘ from Philadelphia,’’ instead of from Rich- 
mond, at the time he was overtaken by the calamity which caused his 
death. In this same chapter, we have long sketches of local writers 
who are unknown beyond the precincts of the city, while authors who 
have a national and international reputation are passed over in silence. 
Macaulay was a prejudiced historian ; but he did not leave James II. 
and the Duke of Marlborough out of his ‘‘ History of England.’’ Poe 
was a prejudiced critic; but he did not ignore Longfellow and Lowell 
in his sketches of the American /ferat?. We mention these omissions 
on the part of Mr. Scharf because we fear that he has allowed his feel- 
ings to influence him in this matter. His work, with all his imperfec- 
tions,—and we are obliged, in all candor, to say they are numerous,— 
is too important to go down to posterity marred by manifest prejudice ; 
and we suggest that, should a second edition of the book be published, 
all such omissions be carefully supplied. 

‘The work is profusely illustrated with all sorts of pictures, from the 
portraits of Lord Baltimore and Charles Carroll of Carrollton, down to 
the portraits of local nobodies,—from a picture of the Poe monument 
to a picture of the ancient stocks. 

Mr. Scharf’s literary career has been very industrious. Within 
eight years, he has published three works requiring great research, one 
of which, the ‘‘ History of Maryland,’’ was in three octavo volumes. 
Few writers have had so varied an experience ; he was in the Confed- 
erate army and navy, he has been a lumber merchant, picture collector, 
editor, lawyer, politician, lecturer, chronicler, historian, and com- 
piler. 

The ‘‘ History of Baltimore City and County ’’ is from the press of 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., and we need scarcely add that it is a handsome 
specimen of typography, and elegantly bound. In fact, the mechanical 
portion of the book is unsurpassed by any publication of a similar 
character. 


D. G. RosseTti’s BALLADS AND SONNETS.—Mr. Dante Gabriel Ros- 
setti has had a rather remarkable good fortune as an author. He has 
written—or published,—but a small amount; yet he has a well recog- 
nized position. He won that place, indeed, upon the strength of a 
single volume of very modest dimensions ; for, though his newly pub- 
lished ‘* Ballads and Sonnets,’’ (Roberts Brothers, Boston, ) sustain the 
good opinion formed a few years ago of the ‘‘ Poems,’’ the second vol- 
ume cannot be said to have added greatly, if at all, to the repute won 
by the first. 

Mr. Rossetti served no apprenticeship in the gates of popular favor ; 
he leaped into repute at a bound. We cannot recall an example of a 
more instant and complete conquest of that strangely contradictory 
body, the reading public, although it was as much a conquest of the 
world of fashion as the world of lovers of good books. 


The Rossettis, and especially D. G. Rossetti, came in with the ‘‘7é- 
naissaice,’’ as the phrase goes. ‘They are apostles of the art crusade 
which had the good fortune to stand for the moment high in the graces 
of society, and they have been steadily kept, if they did not keep 
themselves, on the top of the wave. We by no means wish to be un- 
derstood as saying that Mr. Rossetti owes all the great favor he has 





received to these fortuitous circumstances ; but it can hardly be denied 
that he owes much to them. He is fairly,—in some respects, highly, — 
endowed with poetic instinct and power of expression ; but his repute 
is out of measure with what he has done, or with what other men, his 
equals, have done, in amount of work and proportionate securing of 
the public ear. What we previously said, that this reputation was won 
by a single not especially remarkable book, must be borne .in mind; 
and, if the facts as to Browning and Swinburne are remembered, (other 
names could be mentioned, but these will serve ;) the case will be clear. 
It does not at all follow that this phenomenal recognition is a thing to 
be deplored ; on the contrary, the world may make a point in it against 
the many cases where it has failed to yield prompt and generous tribute 
to genius ; society and the critics were, in the main, right about Mr. 
Rossetti, and literature is the gainer. 

‘¢ Ballads and Sonnets’’ has more scope than the earlier volume ; the 
exclusively sentimental part has much the tone of the ‘‘ Poems,’’ 
but we have here some narrative pieces which give the book variety and 
dramatic and emotional interest. These narrative poems, although 
they do not form the Rossetti specialty, we enjoy the most. The son- 
nets and most of the shorter pieces, and especially the affected and 
obscure poem of ‘‘ Rosemary,’’ are chiefly noticeable to our mind for 
their ‘‘ greenery-yallery ’’ quality, their morbidness, and entire inap- 
plicability to a working and striving world. They are depressing and 
unwholesome. Life is hard enough in its simple facts, without these 
ingeniously contrived tortures,—these extra and adventitious aids at the 
hands of our men of mark to make it more unbearable. It is a lesson 
that cannot be too often or too strongly borne in upon the minds of 
our teachers in prose or verse,—that the world needs cheering, and not 
saddening. 

For Mr. Rossetti’s ‘‘ Ballads,’’ however, excepting the doleful ‘* Rose- 
mary,’’ we have nothing but praise. ‘‘ The King’s Tragedy’’ and 
‘©The White Ship”’ are splendid poems, unsurpassed, it is safe to say, 
in any of the moderns, including Byron, for poetical descriptive power, 
for passion, imagery, and analysis of emotion. They are both histori- 
cal, the one being the story of the murder of King James of Scotland, 
and the other the piteous tale of the sinking of the vessel which bore 
the son and heir of Henry I. of England from Normandy to England, 
in the year 1120. The story of ‘‘ The White Ship”’ is told by the sole 
survivor of the calamity, Berold, the butcher of Rouen. ‘* The King’s 
Tragedy ’’ is narrated by the historical Catharine Douglass, who thrust 
her bare arm for a bar through the door-stanchions, to impede, if but 
a moment, the entrance of the insurgent chiefs who were seeking the 
King. Mr. Rossetti rises to a noble height in such poems as these. 
Consider these lines—the closing verses of ‘‘ The King’s Tragedy,—for 


our meaning : 
« Last she stood up to her queenly height, 
But she shook like an autumn leaf, 
As though the fire wherein she burned 
Then left her body, and all were turned 
To winter of life-long grief. 


« And ¢O James!’ she said,—‘ my James!’ she said,— 
‘ Alas for the woful thing, 
That a poet true and a friend of man, 
In desperate days of bale and ban, 
Should needs be born a king!’” 
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AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 

HE magazines are inclined to explore and present the interesting features of 
Philadelphia. The March Century, we are advised upon the best authority, will 
contain “ A Ramble in Old Philadelphia,” written by two of its citizens, and illustrated 
by a third. The author, Miss Elizabeth Robins, was assisted in her work by her 
uncle, Mr. Charles G. Leland, who, as an incident of their wanderings in « Mammy 
Saurkraut’s Row,” contributes an original gypsy ballad, both in Romany and English 
The illustrations, by Pennell, which embrace views of « Mammy Saurkraut’s Row, near 
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the Callowhill Street Bridge,” are engraved on wood from etchings in the style of the 
Whistler and Haden pictures, which have attracted much attention in the Cez‘ury. 

Sixpenny editions are announced in London of « Tom Brown's School-Days,” by 
Macmillan & Co., and “ Sartor Resartus,” by Chapman & Hall. 


Mr. Smalley’s dispatch of February 4th to the New York Zrzdune includes the 
following gassip: “Two Americans undertake, in 7%e Nineteenth Century and Fort- 
nightly Review, to expound American views of English troubles: F. B. Thurber dis- 
coursing on the economical problems from a Free Trade point of view, and Andrew 
Carnegie dealing rather jauntily with political questions, but wisely warning the Eng- 
lish that an attempt to tax American cereals would result in the complete exclusion of 
sritish manufactures from the United States. Bret Harte has written a new story, the 
first part of which will appear in Belgravia for March. 
Masson, of the wholesale borrowing of his recent sketch of De Quincey from Page’s 
‘Life’ of that writer, is likely to occasion legal proceedings against both Mr. Masson 
and the Macmillans for infringement of copyright.” 


The charge against Professor 


Miss Louisa M. Alcott is said to be writing a novel with the suggestive title of 
« The Superfluous Woman.” 

Joel Chandler Harris, the clever chronicler of « Uncle Re.nus’s” sayings, has 
sketched out a serial story,—* The Romance of Rockville.” He is also writing a story 
of old slave life in the South. 

The February number of the Dezétsche Rundschau contains an article by Professor 
Hickel of Jena, the celebrated evolutionist, on his scientific researches in India, where 
he has been travelling since last autumn, and still is. In the same number appears a 
personal reminiscence from the pen of Ivan Turgéreff, entitled «« A Desperate One.” 

Professor Alexander Bain’s lives of James Mill and of John Stuart Mill are to be 
published in this country by Henry Holt & Co., under an arrangement with the author. 

Professor Huxley is now engaged upon a work which he and his friends think will 
prove to be the greatest of his life. It deals with Bishop Berkeley and his contributions 
to mental and medical science. 

Mr. Augustus Mongredien is still writing against Protection, and the Cobden Club 
is still his staunch supporter. It is announced that he now has in press a new work, 
entitled « Pleas for Protection Examined,” which Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. 
will publish for the Cobden Club. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s series of volumes of American biography will 
begin with a life of John Quincy Adams, by John T. Morse, Jr. 

Harper's Weekly for the 11th instant will ccntain a finely engraved portrait of the 
late Dr. Draper, accompanied by a careful and appreciative biographical sketch. 

Mrs. Blake’s article in Harper's Magazine for February, on the “ French Political 
Leaders,” is particularly timely, on account of the just accomplished Cabinet change. 
The March number is to contain the portrait of M. Paul Bert, who was Gambetta’s 
Minister of Public Instruction, and who has gone out now, to make room for M. Jules 
Ferry. 

The Atheneum, London, says: “It has been rumored that a diary left by Lord 
Beaconsfield is to be published before very long. It is the fact that there are at least 
two diaries of Lord Beaconsfield’s youth in existence, in one of which he relates his 
journey in the East with Mr. Clay. 
the writer in his lifetime, and are therefore beyond the control of the executors.” 


They are both diaries which were given away by 


Mr. G. Washington Moon, the English critic of verbal expression, has published, 
through Messrs. Hatchard of London, «The Revisers’ English,” a series of criticisms 
intended to show that the revisers have in various instances violated the laws of the 
English language in their version of the New Testament. 

The publication of M. Zola’s « Nana” in a Danish translation has been prohibited 
at Copenhagen, and criminal proceedings have been instituted against the translator. 

The “ Home and Society ” department of 7/e Century Magazine will be devoted, 
during the next three or four months, to a subject of high importance in home life,— 
the proper construction of houses with reference to protection against fire and the 
dangers to health arising from imperfect drainage, bad ventilation and damp walls. 
The articles will be written by experts, and the first one, in the March issue, will be by 
George Martin Huss, on “ House Foundations,” in which attention is also given to 
remedies for damp walls and cellars. 

A bright and interesting story, entitled « Exchange No Robbery; or, Fated by a 
Jest,” by M. Betham Edwards, author of « Kitty,” will be commenced in Harfer's 
Weekly for February 11th. The succeeding instalments will be illustrated by Howard 
Pyle. 

Of the late Richard H. Dana’s proposed work on international law, only the intro- 
duction was written. 


The title of A. Bronson Alcott’s forthcoming book is «Sonnets and Cansonets.” 
Roberts Brothers will bring it out shortly. The greater part of the volume was written 
within the past year. Most of the sonnets have a personal interest. 

The Pall Mall Gazette of a recent date gave the report that M. Zola was about to 
visit London for the purpose of securing for his new play—« Les Nuits de Londres,”— 
the realism which he considers indispensable to his productions. 

Canon W. N. Molesworth, whose valuable “History of England from the Year 
1830” has met with much appreciation, has now in the press a “ History of the Angli- 
can Church from 1660 to 1860.” 


Professor David Swing says that the novel “is the world’s truth, with a beautiful 
woman walking through it.” 





An essay by H. C. Pedder, on “ Garfield’s Place in History,” is to be published by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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ART NOTES. 

**fT\HE PORTFOLIO” (London: Seeley, Jackson & Halliday; New York: 

A Jj. W. Bouton,) begins the year well, its January number being fairly up to the 
standard that if has established for itself in the dozen years which have passed since it 
was founded. Under Mr. Hamerton’s editorship, it has been, and continues to be, 
mainly representative of distinctively English art, and of the art feeling, not merely 
of the English artists, but of the English nature. It is sound and wholesome; free 
from the eccentricities of the pre-Raphaelite school,—and quite as free from all taint 
of Philistinism. This January number well enough represents its usual artistic tone 
The frontispiece is a fine heliogravure, by P. Dujardin,—from the 
mezzotint by J. McArdell,—of Sir Joshua’s delightful portrait of Mrs. Chambers,— a 
charming work, in which some delicate difficulties in light and shade are overcome so 
easily that they do not seem to be difficulties at all. The two etchings—the backbone 
of Zhe Portfolio and the primary purpose of its existence,—are of unequal merit. De- 
cidedly the most satisfactory is that, in soft-ground, by A. Brunet-Debaines,—* Saint 
Mary’s Abbey, York,”—a soft, warm print, full of color and feeling, and interesting 
technically because of its display of unusual facility with a difficult process. This 
is the leading illustration in the first instalment of what promises to be an exceedingly 
interesting series of articles upon “The Ruined Abbeys of Yorkshire,” by W. 
Chambers Lefroy. A couple of capital wood-cuts also accompany Mr. Lefroy’s 
work, and are decidedly the best things on wood in the number; much better, 
for instance, than the full-page “Floss,” after Miiller, or the full-page « Mater Dolor- 
osa,” after Holbein. The severity of these large cuts, especially that of the « Floss,” 
a work in the French, splotchy style, attests the inability of European wood-cutters to 
secure, as American wood-cutters do, the wealth of richness and softness abiding in the 
block. Foreign engravers, whose work amounts to anything, seem unable to treat the 
block in any other way than they would a copper-plate. The other important articles 
in the number are somewhat too enthusiastic papers upon the younger Holbein and 
William Miiller, and the first of a series of “ Notes on Ornament,” by H. H. Stathan. 
These “ Notes” are uncommonly good,—as original as the subject permits, and much 
in the broad spirit and true feeling of Charles Blanc. The critical matter of The 
Portfolio—exemplified in these several articles and in the current notes on art topics, 
—may not always be entirely judicious; but, at least, it always is pervaded by a tem- 
perate conservatism that is as judicious as it is wholesome in these days, when so-called 
art is used as the convenient cloak for all sorts of sins against art’s true principles. 
Apart from the pleasure and instruction that it uniformly affords, Mr. Hamerton’s peri- 
odical is doing good work in the world because it always is a practical protest against 
every sort of art flimsiness and art sham. 


and tendencies. 


An exhibition of decorative and industrial art is to be held at Nimes, France, 
from the Ist of May to the 15th of June. 


A fac-simile of the statue of St. Peter at Rome has just been executed at Paris 
by M. Froc Robert, being a gift by the Pope to the French church at Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 

M. Cabanel is engaged on a picture of “ Diana,” which is intended to be a pen- 
dant to his “ Psyche.” The new picture represents the goddess with the usual attri- 
butes, not as a huntress, but as queen of night. Her head is in shadow, but is faintly 
illuminated by a crescent. 

A pretty puzzle for Orientalists has turned up, the London Atheneum says, in the 
shape of an inscription in an unknown character, not Phoenician, nor Cypriote, nor 
Lycian, nor Hamathite, which has been found on a contract tablet from Babylon, 
dated in the reign of Artaxerxes. 

Messrs. J. C. McCurdy & Co., Philadelphia, have issued a portrait, engraved on 
steel, of General Garfield, which has been received with great satisfaction by those 
who desired a life-like picture of the revered President. The engraving, by Mr. James 
R. Rice, a Philadelphia artist, is thoroughly well done ; he has succeeded in preserving 
to us the light that belonged to Garfield’s countenance—the speaking and pleasing 
color, so to speak, that enlivened his features. Other portraits make his face heavy 
and impassive, which it was not. This engraving admirably meets what must be a 
very great demand, and we cordially commend it. 





DRIFT. 

—M. Georges Pouchet, who was appointed last autumn by the Paris Museum to the 
command of a French scientific mission in northern latitudes, has, as a result of his 
expedition, enriched the collection of that institution with a number of skeletons of 
whales, which have recently been landed at Havre. The Museum, which already pos- 
sessed a large number of skeletons of cefacea, is now said to have the most perfect col- 
lection in the world. 


—In the sale (in London,) of the second portion of the famous Blenheim library by 
Messrs. Puttick and Simpson, from the 17th to the 27th of April, will be included, the 
Literary Churchman says, many rare manuscripts, and among them the ofuscuda of 
Saints Chrysostom, Gregory of Antioch and Gregory of Nazianzen; a palimpsest co- 
dex, containing an uncial manuscript of the Gospels of the eighteenth century; the 
works of Ephraem Syrus in Greek, and two Greek service-books of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. The catalogue also includes many edstiones principes of the 
works of the Fathers. 

—A proposal by the municipality of Paris, that one of the streets of the city shall 
be called after Littré, has received the approval of the prefect. 
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= —A recent London news item says: “It is a very interesting fact, if it be a fact, as 
an Athens newspaper states, that a papyrus as old as three centuries before Christ has 
been discovered in an Athenian monastery, on which is inscribed the ¢ Iliad.’ The 
writer is said to have been one Theophrastus. A confirmation of this story will be 
looked for with some anxiety.” 

—Mr. Carruthers has contributed to the Geological Magazine an atcount of some 
experiments by Mr. Nathorst in Sweden, with a view to testing the markings on the 
older rocks, which are sometimes regarded as traces of fossil plants. Mr. Nathorst has 
found that the trails left by crustaceans, annelides, and other animals, when caused to 
move over the moist surface of plaster of Paris or fine mud, are extremely like those on 
palzozoic rocks. He believes that he has other evidence of the existence of fossil jelly- 
fishes in the Cambrian rocks, and Mr. Carruthers has satisfied himself that the impres- 
sions on the Lower Silurian slates of Angers, which have been described by Saporata 
as representing the earliest known fern, are not the marks of organisms at all. The 
interesting question of the evidence of life in the older series of rocks is therefore likely 
to be reopened. 

—During 1881, one hundred and thirty-eight new pieces, which include dramas, 
operas, comic operas, comedies, comediettes, pantomimes, etc., were produced at the 
London theatres. Of this number, over fifty were of foreign extraction or adaptation. 
The only pieces which held the stage with any degree of permanence were “ The Cup,” 
“The Colonel,” “ Patience,” “ Michael Strogoff,” «The Bronze Horse,” * Youth,” 
“Lights of London,” “ Member for Slocum,” “ His Wife,” “The Money Spinner,” 
and “ Coralie.” 


FINANCIAL AND TRADE REVIEW. 


THURSDAY, February 9. 


“HE week has developed no feature of great importance. The course of affairs has 
I been steady, and inthe main there has been a tendency to greater strength in 
prices. The shipments of gold abroad have not been continued, there has been no 
further advance in the discount-rate by the Bank of England, and, while the embarrass- 
ments in Paris have severely tried the strength of the Bank of France, and have even 
required the assistance of the Government, they have been tided over for the present 
without further failure. In the markets which we quote below, prices are somewhat 
higher than they were a week ago, though the improvement in some instances is only 
fractional. 

The following were the latest quotations (sales,) of principal stocks in yester- 
day’s market in Philadelphia: Huntingdon and Broad Top, preferred, 273/; Lehigh 
Valley, 6214 ; Philadelphia and Reading, 315; Philadelphia and Erie, 17; Buffalo, 
Pittsburg and Western, 1834; Northern Central, 501%; Northern Pacific, preferred, 
73; Northern Pacific, common, 344; Pennsylvania Railroad, 6144 ; Lehigh Naviga- 
tion, 434. 

In New York, the closing prices of principal stocks yesterday were: New York Cen- 
tral, 131%; New York, Lake Erie and Western, 397%; Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern, 11114; C. and N. W., common, 134; C. and N. W., preferred, 143; 
Ohio and Mississippi, 34; Pacific Mail, 4434; Western Union, 815g; Milwaukee and 
St. Paul, common, 1094 ; Milwaukee and St. Paul, preferred, 12134 ; New Jersey Cen- 
tral, 9534; Delaware and Hudson, 10834; Delaware, Lackawanna and Western, 
127%; Michigan Central, 8634 ; Union Pacific, 11874; Wabash, St. Louis and Pacific, 
3656; Wabash, St. Louis and Pacific, preferred, 674 ; Hannibal and St. Joseph, com- 
mon, 9514; Hannibal and St. Joseph, preferred, 10714; St. Paul and Omaha, 35%; 
St. Paul and Omaha, preferred, 101; Louisville and Nashville, 9314; Kansas and 
Texas, 3714; Nashville and Chattanooga, 8344; Denverand Rio Grande, 7144; New 
York, Ontario and Western, 2614; Norfolk and Western, preferred, 565; Mobile 
and Ohio, 32% ; Erieand Western, 3334 ; Canada Southern, 5334 ; Columbus, Chicago 
and Indiana Central, 18%; Manhattan Elevated Railway, 55; Metropolitan Ele- 
vated, 90; Central Pacific, 91; Missouri Pacific, 10314 ; Texas Pacific, 48%. 

The statement of the banks of New York City on Saturday last showed a decrease 
in reserve of $2,720,025, but they still held $6,381,825 over the requirement. The 
principal items, comparatively stated, were : 


January 28, February 4. Differences. 
Loans, 322,966,500 $328,352,000 Inc. $5,885,500 
Specie, 68,355,000 66,619,990 Dec. 1,735,700 
Legal tenders, 19,773,000 18,843,400 Dec. 930,200 
Deposits, 316,109,400 316,325,900 Inc. 216,500 
Circulation, 20,040,800 20,089,200 Inc. 48,400 





The Philadelphia banks, in their statement of the same date, showed an increase 
in reserve almost equal to the loss shown by the New York banks. The main items 
which they showed were as follows: 


January 28, February 4. Differences, 
Loans, $75,445,389 $76,608,917 Inc. $1,163,528 
Reserve, 17,921,932 19,957,155 Inc. 1,035,223 
Deposits, 51,618,468 55»739:905 Inc. 4,121,497 
Circulation, 11,139,641 11,070,689 Dec. 68,952 
Clearings, . 53,267,058 57,095,228 Inc. 3,828,170 


The closing quotations of United States securities in New York yesterday were as 
follows : 


Bid. Asked, 
United States 4%s, 1891, registered, . 11334 113% 
United States 414s, 1891, coupon, 114% 115 
United States 4s, 1907, registered, . 118% 118% 
United States 4s, 1907, coupon, . 118% 11834 


United States currency 6s, 1895, ‘ ; : : 128 


United States currency 6s, 1896, £ : A : 129 
United States currency 6s, 1897, ; : , : 130 
United States currency 6s, 1898, ; A ‘ ; 131 
United States currency 6s, 1899, . . .  . 132 
Continued 6s, . : : . IOI 101 
Continued 55s, 102% 10234 


The Secretary of the Treasury on Tuesday afternoon issued his one hundred and 
eighth call for bonds now payable. The amount called is, as usual, twenty million 
dollars, and the notice given is that they will be paid on the eighth day of April, in- 
terest upon them ceasing at that date. The call is exclusively for registered bonds. 

The gross earnings of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company for January, 1882, 
on nine hundred and seventy-two miles of road, were $239,800; January, 1881, on 
seven hundred and twenty-two miles of road, $116,507; increase, $123,293; for the 
first seven months of fiscal year, $3,010,789; for first seven months last year, 
$1,811,792; increase, $1,198,997. 

The capital stock of the Provident Life and Trust Company, Philadelphia, is to be 
increased from five hundred thousand to one million dollars, by increasing the par 
value of shares, now fifty, to one hundred dollars, the stockholders paying in the addi- 
tional fifty dollars in cash by instalments running for a period of two years. 

In the House at Washington, the bill to enable the national banks organized be- 
fore the passage of the present free banking law, to secure an extension of their charters, 
has been favorably reported from the Banking and Currency Committee, Mr. Buckner, 
of Missouri, alone opposing it in the committee. Two hundred and ninety-three charters 
of this class of banks expire before February 25th, 1883, and about four hundred in 
all, within two years from the present time. 

Silver in London is quoted at 52 1-16d. per ounce. 
412% grain silver dollar is about 881 cents. 

The amount of gold shipped abroad last week (ending February 4th,) is stated at 
$3,410,840 in gold and $200,000 in silver. There have been no further exports this 
week. 

A slightly better showing in exports of merchandise was made from the port of New 
York last week, the shipments being $6,517,300, a falling off of only $604,007 from 
the corresponding week in 1881. But the importations for the week at that port 
were enormously large; they reached $8,843,362, being an increase over the cor- 
responding week in last year of $3,584,164. The balance against the port on 
the merchandise movement since January Ist of this year is $18,123,121, against 
$4,358,672 to the same date of 1881, an increase of $13,764,449. The conse- 
quence of this change of merchandise currents is shown, naturally, in the reversed 
movement of the precious metals; the imports of specie and bullion to date 
this year are $4,409,522 less than at the same date of 1881, and the exports of specie 
and bullion to date are $3,648,742 greater than they were to the same date of last year. 
(These figures, it must be remembered, refer alone to the port of New York, though 
the foreign movement of specie there is substantially that of the whole country.) 

The consolidated statement of all the national banks in the United States, made up 
at the close of business on the 31st day of December, showed that they held the fol- 
lowing sums in specie, or its equivalent: Gold coin, $62,771,671.70; gold Treasury 
certificates $4,623,500; gold custom-house certificates, $38,332,000; silver coin, 
$6,797,829.47 ; silver Treasury certificates, $1,143,240; making a total of $113,668,- 
241.17. Of this amount, just about one-half ($57,782,500,) was held by the banks of 
the city of New York. 


The bullion value of the 
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STANDAKD HOUSEHOLD 


REMEDIES. 


DR. D. JAYNE’S 


FAMILY MEDICINES 


Are prepared with great care, expressly for family use, and are 
so admirably calculated to preserve health and remove disease, 
that no family should be without them, They consist of 


Jayne’s Expectorant, for Colds, Coughs, Asthma, Consump- 
tion, and ali Pulmonary and Bronchial Affections. It promotes 
expectoration and allays inflammation, 

Jayne’s Tonic Vermifuge, for Worms, Dyspepsia, Piles, 
General Debility, &c. An excellent tonic for children, and a bene- 
ficial remedy in many of the ailments of the young. 

Jayne’s Carminative Balsam, for Bowel and Summer Com- 
plaints, Colics, Cramp, Cholera, &c. A certain cure for Diarrhea, 
Cholera Morbus, and Inflammation of the Bowels. 

Jayne’s Alterative, of established efficacy in Purifying the 
Blood, and for Curing Scrofula, Goitre, Dropsy, Salt Rheum, Epi- 
lepsy, Cancers, and Diseases of the Skin and Bones. 


Jayne’s Ague Mixture, for the cure of Fever and Ague, In- 
termittent and Remittent Fevers, &c. These distressing com- 
plaints are very generally eradicated by this remedy when taken 
strictly as directed. . 


Jayne’s Liniment or Counter Irritant, for Sprains, Bruises, 
Soreness in the Bones or Muscles, Rheumatism, and useful in all 
cases where an external application is required. 


Jayne’s Sanative Pills, a valuable Purgative, and a certain 
cure for all Bilious Affections, Liver Complaints, Costiveness, 
Dyspepsia, and Sick Headache, 


Jayne’s Hair Tonic, for the Preservation, Beauty, Growth 
and Restoration of the Hair, A pleasant dressing for the hair, and 
a useful toilet article. 


Jayne’s Specific for the Tape Worm, a certain, safe, and 
prompt remedy. 


In settlements and localities where the attendance of a Physician 
cannot be readily obtained, Families will find these Remedies ot 
greatservice. The Directions which accompany them are in plain, 
unprofessional language, easily understood by all, and, in addition, 
Jayne’s Medical Almanac and Guide to Health, to be had gratis of 
all Agents, contains, besides a reliable Calendar, a Catalogue of 
Diseases, THE SYMPTOMS BY WHICH THEY MAY BE KNOWN, together 
with advice as to the proper remedies to be used, 

All of Dr. D. Jayne & Son’s Family Medicines are sold by Drug- 
gists everywhere, 
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First Rank. 


Our Chestnut street Clothing ranks first for quality, 
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ANTED—A FEW COMPETENT SOLICITORS, of good 
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The New Round-Robin Novel. 


Life in St. Louis. 


A Story of 


16mo. $1. 





The Critic says: “ A very charming bit of work, from 
an author evidently of much cultivation, who has prob- 
ably travelled a good deal between Canada and St. 
Petersburg, Among familiar names, it would seem 
easiest to ascribe the book to Annie Howells Frechette.” 
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B. F. STEVENS, 
President. 
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Secretary, 
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133 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


This agency has been established over twenty years, 
during which time nearly three million dollars have been 
paid in death-losses, endowments, distributions of surplus, 
etc, WITHOUT ONCE ENTERING A COURT- 
ROOM TO CONTEST THE PAYMENT OF A 
SINGLE DOLLAR. 
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EXTRA 
QUALITIES. 


AILEYSS BANKS is 


12th & Chestnut, Philadelphia. 








JNO C, CORNELIUS, CHAS. E, CORNELIUS. A, G. HETHERINGTON, 


CORNELIUS & CO,, 


Artistic Gas Fixtures, 
Unique Metal Work, 
CHOICE PORCELAIN, BRONZE AND Brass 
LAMPS AND READING-STANDS, 
In great variety, for /OL/DAY PRESENTS, 
No. 1332 CHESTNUT STREET, 
(Opposite U. S. Mint,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


BOSTON. 
Tue AMERICAN 


IS FOR SALE IN BOSTON AT THE BOOK-STORE OF 


A. WILLIAMS & CO, 
283 WASHINGTON STREET, 


Advertisements and Subscriptions for THE AMERICAN will be for- 
warded by Messrs. EVERETT & ZERRAHN, 267 Wash- 
ington Street, Room 8, Herald Building. 








A FIRST-CLASS FAMILY MAGAZINE 


FOR $3.00 PER ANNUM. 


Lippincorr’s MAGAAINE 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY OF POPULAR 
LITERATURE. 


FEBRUARY NUMBER NOW READY, 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, 


CONTAINING :—1.ON THE GULF COAST. First Paper. 
By Barton ‘I. Jones. ILLustRaTED.—2 STEPHEN GUTHRIE, 
A Story. ILLustrateD.—3. MORE ABOUT PETS. By Felix 
L. Oswald. ILLustrraTED.—4. GRANT?’ Ss LUCK. A Story 
By Mary Etta Smith—5. ALWAYS MINE. By Carlotta Paay. 
—THE CAPTURE OF DERNE. By Charles Burr Todd. —7. 
A VICAR IN EBONY. A Character Sketch. By M.A. Coliing. 
—8. AN AFTERNOON IN ROME —g. A LEGEND. By Rose 
Terry Cooke —10. FOR LIFE. A Frontier Sketch. By Helen 
Campbell.—11. THE FACE OF LOVE. By Charles L. Hildreth. 
—1z2. BUMMER AND LAZARUS. A Story. By Margaret 
Hosmer.—13. OUR MONTHLY GOSSIP: 7. Public  opics: 
Present Chances for Keform. 2. Place aux Dames > Women as 
Listeners. 3. Art Matters: The Progress of Mechanical Engrav- 
irgin France. g. Amecdotecal and Miscellaneous: An Hunga- 
rian Fairy—An American Citizen at Court.—14. LITERATURE 
Or ‘LHE DAY 


For Sale by all Book and News Dealers. 


Terms: Yearly Subscription, $3.00; Single Number, 25 cents, 
LrBerac Cus Raves. 

4Q> SPECIMEN NUMBER mailed, postpaid, on receipt of 20 cents. 
(Postage Stamps afford a convenient form of remittance.) 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
Philadelphia. 


“A Most Valuable Work.”’ 


LANDS OF THE BIBLE 


A Geographical and Topographical Description 
of Paiestine, with Letters of Travel in 
Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor, and Greece. 


By Pror. J. W. McGARVEY. 
SIXTEENTH THOUSAND. 


Profusely Illustrated with Over One Hundred Hand- 
some Wood Engravings, 


Extra Cloth. $3.00. 





Octavo. 





“* Altogether a beautiful and valuable work. To touch this book 
is to be fascinated, and to read it is to be delighted and profited.’”’— 
Philadelphia Times. 

“It is a singularly well-prepared and thorough piece of scholarly 
work, and weli merits the large sale it has already had. tible-class 
teachers will find it an excellent book of reference, as well as highly 
readable.”’— Chicago Advanc e. 

““ We regard the ‘ Lands of the Bible’ as the best book now pub- 
lished on the land of Palestine. It is clear, concise, easy to be 
understood, and, we think, quite accurate.’ St. Leuts Christian. 

A compendium of interesting material, carefully arranged and 
clearly presented.’’—New York Observer. 


Three Remarkable Novels. 


FAITH AND UNFAITH. 


A Novel. By the author of ‘‘ Mrs. Geoffrey,’’ ‘ Phyllis,” 
“*Mclly Bawn,” etc. r2mo. Extra cloth. $1.25. Paper cover. 
60 cents. 


“All her stories are written in a charming style, witty and 
sparkling, and fascinating from beginning to end.’’—Badtimore 
Gazette. 


MY LORD AND MY LADY. 


A Novel, By Mrs. Forrester, author of “ Mignon,” ‘‘Diana 
Carew,”’ ‘‘ Rhona,” “ Roy and Viola,” etc. :2mo. Extra 
cloth. $1.25. Paper cover, 60 cents. 


“A very interesting story, which is in all respects worthy of 
being ranked with ‘Viva,’ * Dolores,’ and the other stories of ‘this 
talented author.’’—Boston Globe. 

© This novel will take a high place among the successes of the 
season, It is as fresh a novel as it is interesting, as attractive as it 
is realistically true, as full of novelty of presentment as it is of close 
study and observation of life.”—London World. 


JULIAN KARSLAKE’S SECRET. 


A Novel. By Mrs. Joun Hopper NEEDELL. 
cloth. $1.25. Paper cover. 60 cents, 

“‘ A very attractive story, with finely drawn characters. The 
management of the dramatic situations shows a powerful hand.”’— 
Pittsburg Telegrph. 

‘* A first-class piece of work which will be sure to please whoever 
can appreciate a good thing when they read it. ‘there is not a 
stupid chapter or a dull page from the beginning to the end of the 
ae: ’—Albany Fournal, 


12mo. Extra 


« For sale by Booksellers generally, or will be sent — mail, 
pre — upon receipt of the price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


Publishers, 


Opposite Girard National Bank, 


—THE— 
WILLIAM CRAVP & SONS 


Suiep AND Encrine BuitpineG 
Company, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





PENNSYLVANIA STEEL Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


Rar_Lway Frocs, CROSSINGS AND SWITCHES, 


Billets, Slabs and Forgings of Open 
Hearth and Bessemer Steel. 
WORKS AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN CO., PENN. 
OrFicE: 208 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





WM. SELLERS & Co,, 


—ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF-- 


MACHINE TOOLS, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MUHR’S SONS, 


IMPORTERS OF 


DIAMONDS, 
633 and 635 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





H. 





NARR & GERLACH, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 322 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, and STUTTGART. 





YORK & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


121 South Third Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Stocks and Bonds Bought and Sold on Commission, at either 


the Philadelphia or New York Stock Boards. 
Collections made in all the principal cities of the United States. 


WASHINGTON HOTEL, 


R. W. FARR, MANAGER, 
CHESTNUT STREET ABOVE SEVENTH, 





PHILADELPHIA. 


RATES, $2.50 Per Day. 


OFFICE CLERKS: Henry Krognan, J. E. Birchinell. 
Special Rates to parties remaining over ten days, according to 
location of rooms. 





AMES P. WOOD & CO. 
STEAM HEATING — VENTILATING, 

Woods American Kitchener Ra 
q SOUTH FOURTH STREET. 








(LANDRETHS’ SEEDS 
ARE THE BEST. 
DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 
ar and 23 S, SIXTH STREAT. 
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